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THE PROFESSOR IN THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 


CLauDE C. BowMAn 


A Professor of Sociology has found forty-eight articles on the college professor published in 


popular magazines since 1890. This article summarizes the opinions expressed in them. 


Mr. Bowman is on the faculty of Temple University. 


GROWTH OF COURSES IN CAREERS 


Rosert Hoppock AND VIRGINIA TUXILL 


Two members of the staff of the National Occupational Conference collaborate here, bringing 
the article ‘‘Courses in Careers,” written by one of the authors in 1932, down to date. 


A STATUS REVIEW Ratpu Cari 


From Canisius College an Assistant Professor of Education and English sends this summary 
of curricular practices compiled from an analysis of the catalogue statements of one hundred 
and eighty-five institutions of higher education. 


GUIDANCE OF GRADUATE STUDENTS Rosert A. Davis 


The rush of summer school at University of Colorado has made necessary the use of the guidance 
techniques in advising Masters’ candidates described here by Mr. Davis, Professor of Education. 


A GAP IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM Rospert M. EncBERG 


Mr. Engberg, who is a Research Assistant in the Oriental Institute and is an Instructor in 
University College, University of Chicago, asserts here that the historical background of the 
humanities lies in the Near East. 


A MIRROR OF THE TIMES Henry BEAUMONT 


Mr. Beaumont, Assistant Professor of Psychology, University of Kentucky, who during leave 
of absence last year was Research Associate in the Office of Educational Investigations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, finds the economic conditions of the year reflected in the average individual 
loan to students, as well as in the annual aggregate loan outstanding. 
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The Professor in the Popular 


Magazines 


By CLAUDE C. BOWMAN 


professor have been presented 
through a number of media, 
| such as newspapers, novels, maga- 
zines, motion pictures, the radio, and 
the theater. The present investiga- 
tion concerns the general or popular 
magazines which have been examined 
for the period since 1890, or for that 
part of the period during which the 
respective magazines were published. 
Table I shows the distribution of 
material by magazine and time period. 
A number of other magazines were 
examined but were found to contain 
norelevant material. The technique 
of examination consisted of perusal of 
the indexes of the bound volumes 
of periodicals and the abstraction of 
televant articles. The results have 
been checked with Poole’s Index to 
| Periodical Literature for the decade, 
_ 1890-99, and with Reader’s Guide to 


(Cyr have Bon re of the 
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An Analysis of the Attitudes Expressed toward Him as a Person 


Periodical Literature for the years of 
the present century. 

Reference to Table I reveals that, 
of forty-eight articles dealing with 
the professorial personality, only two 
appeared in magazines of mass circula- 
tions, Collier’s and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The remaining forty-six 
appeared in what may be desig- 
nated as the “intellectual” magazines. 
Moreover, it will be observed that 
only two articles were written before 
1900. This may indicate reticence 
on the part of the general magazines 
to discuss an occupational type that 
was looked upon as a mysterious and 
unknown class in American society. 
Apparently there is less reticence in 
more recent decades. Several period- 
icals were examined for the decades of 
their publication prior to 1890 and 
the absence of material on the college 
professor seems to verify this point. 
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When one begins to analyze the 
material on the psychological char- 
acteristics of professors, it becomes 
apparent almost at once that it runs 
the gamut of feeling from tender 
idealism to biting caricature. No 
simple classification can be altogether 
adequate; yet it has been found 
expedient to analyze the attitudes 
expressed into three categories, favor- 


TABLE I 


DisTRIBUTION BY MAGAZINE AND TIME PERIOD 
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able, unfavorable, and neutral. In 
such an analysis it is necessary to take 
note of the descriptive terms employed 
as well as the general context in order 
to ascertain the attitudinal slants of 
the respective writers. Moreover, 
since many articles contained both 
favorable and unfavorable comments, 
judgment had to be exercised in 
assigning them to a particular cate- 
gory. The objective procedure of 
counting comments, favorable, un- 
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favorable, and neutral, did not seem 
applicable for the reason that some 
ideas were developed at greater length 





than others, thus leaving an impres. 
sion on the reader’s mind that might 
be at variance with the results of 
mathematical calculation. | 


F ALL the favorable comments 

passed on the professor, his 
“idealism” is mentioned most fre. 
quently. He is described as one who 
loves knowledge and is eager in its | 
quest. The pursuit of truth is looked 
upon as an idealistic venture by many 
writers, both academic and _ non. 
academic. Furthermore, it is said | 
that the idealistic aura pervades the | 
atmosphere of the classroom where | 
the professor is engaged in the instruc. 
tion of students more or less in| 
accordance with the intellectual and 
ethical ideals dominant in our society. | 
The professor is also human, although | 
the fact that a number mention this 
quality may indicate that the aca. 
demic specialist is suspected of having 
lost the common touch. Likewise 
favorable is the alleged fact that he 
is a person of breadth and that this 
characteristic is due to his studious 
habits, his contact with youth, and) 
the artistic and intellectual oppor- 
tunities afforded by the collegiate 
environment. Again, the professor 
is becoming increasingly practical. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that of twelve articles referring 
to changes in professorial types al 
except three specifically state that the 
trend is toward a more practical type | 
Furthermore, this comment is spread 
over a span of thirty-three years, the 
first in 1902 and the last in 1935. It 
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THE PROFESSOR IN POPULAR MAGAZINES 


ig not surprising that this putative 
trend is viewed with approval by 
these writers, for to call an idea or an 
activity “practical” is the ultimate 
accolade that can be bestowed by a 
ple still close to their pioneer tradi- 
tions. According to other writers, 
the competence of the professor is not 
to be questioned. For instance, in 
the storm of controversy that fol- 
lowed in the wake of Raymond 
Moley’s appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of State, one of the editors 
of a liberal magazine flatly asserted 
that, after twenty-five years’ observa- 
tion of both types, he could see no 
reason why the country might not be 
managed by professors as well as, or 
better than, by the “masterful lords 
of industry.” Others refer to the 
scientific achievements of professors 
as evidence of their competence. 
Finally, the professor is described as 
gracious, possessing qualities con- 
forming to the gentleman ideal. 


N THE other hand, what are the 

aspects of the professorial per- 
sonality which these writers find 
undesirable? Aridity appears to be 
an academic attribute, for the terms 
“dry” and “dull” recur again and 
again. Several claim that the drying- 
out process begins in the graduate 
school, one academic critic asserting 
that “the tables of our university 
seminars are surrounded by monkish 
groups mulling lifelessly over stacks 
of hastily scribbled library cards.” 
Others refer to the dulling tasks of the 
classroom. Again, academicians are 
said to exhibit many failings in social 
intercourse. It is suggested that 
“teaching tends to bad manners” 
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and that the analytical temper is 
ill-adapted to social relations. The 
teacher is inclined to be authoritative, 
didactic, and verbose; the scholar, 
critical, logical, and full of his own 
mental processes. Thus, as teacher 
or as scholar, the professor may 
experience difficulties in personal rela- 
tions, for these require of the par- 
ticipants a sympathetic ease of manner 
and a willingness to enter lightly into 
the give and take of conversation. A 
third criticism has it that the professor 
is unmanly. It is claimed that this 
lack of virility is due to the fact that 
teaching provides an escape from the 
harsher realities of life and, in a 
society with definite ideals of mascu- 
linity, such a selectivity is quite 
naturally deemed deplorable. Appar- 
ently, the professor loves knowledge, 
which is to his credit, but in its 
pursuit he becomes dull and effeminate 
and, accordingly, he must be indicted. 

Moreover, he is impractical. Under 
this heading are included such char- 
acterizations as ‘“‘absent-minded,”’ 
“cloistered,” “bookish,” and “‘theo- 
retical.”” Shaw’s classic formula 
“Those who can, do; those who 
cannot, teach,” is quoted approvingly 
by several writers. According to 
another group of critics, there is little 
originality among college faculties. 
The professor is mentally sterile, 
lacks “spiritual intrepidity, the man 
groping for new paths, advancing 
thoroughly heterodox ideas being dis- 
couraged at every turn.”” How do 
the magazine writers account for this 
lack of originality? Their suggestions, 
re-expressed in sociological termi- 
nology, run about as follows. The 
school is a social institution, so that 
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the nature of institutions must be con- 
sidered. Having acquired a definite 
organization in the past, involving 
indoctrination of its members, the 
institution easily develops an inflexi- 
bility of structure which tends to 
resist change. The institutionaliza- 
tion of the professor involves addiction 
to books, subordination to the college 
administration, and the stereotyping 
of ideas through classroom repetition. 
A number state, further, that origi- 
nality will be scarce so long as the 
salaries paid are too low to attract 

















TABLE II 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PROFESSORIAL 
PERSONALITY 
Favor- Unfa- 
pote Neutral wecdbile Totals 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Academic writers. .. 6 3 18 27 
Nonacademic writers 7 3 II 21 
Authors.......... a Se eove 2 3 
Journalists....... 4 2 3 9 
Business men.... AS: 3 4 
Miscellaneous. . . . I I 3 5 
BO iccacenok 49 6 29 48 

















the best talent. Finally, laziness and 
an overcritical spirit are mentioned 
by several writers as occupational 
diseases of the profession. 

Table II constitutes an attitudinal 
analysis of the magazine material on 
the psychological characteristics of 
the college professor. It will be 
noted that more than one-half of the 
articles were written by professors 
and that these show a higher per- 
centage of unfavorable attitudes, 67 
per cent, than those written by non- 
academic persons, 52 percent. These 
results call for an interpretation. In 
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attempting to explain the predomi. 
nance of unfavorable attitudes, one 
may put forward the theory that 
learning and its devotees are not 
accorded high status in America and 
that this attitude is an outgrowth of 





our frontier traditions and our com. | 


mercialism. As stated, this factor js 
quite elusive, especially in view of the 
heterogeneity of our culture, and 


becomes debatable when we consider | 


various definitions of learning. The 
possibility of ambivalence in the atti- 
tude toward learning induces further 
complications. Apropos of such am- 
bivalence Sumner has said that, while 
we laud education and multiply edu- 
cational institutions, we also reserve 
much of our admiration for the 
“common man” who is often con- 
sidered to be wiser than the learned 
philosophers. 
in high esteem, we might expect 


professional status to be low in com. | 


parison with other professions. On 
the contrary, a recent study of 
occupational prestige (which, how- 
ever, does not include a sufficient 
number of business and governmental 
positions) places the professor second, 
below the physician.2 It appears, 
therefore, that unfavorable criticism 
is no index of prestige; indeed, there 
is ample evidence that persons and 


occupations of unquestionably high | 


status are especially likely to become 
the targets for adverse criticism. 


OCIAL psychology may furnish 
a clue to the explanation of the 
emphasis upon unfavorable attitudes. 


Sumner, W. G. Folkways. 
?Hartmann, G. W. 
tions,” Personnel Journal, XIII (October, 1934), 


PP. 144-52. 


pp. 205-206. 


If learning is not held | 





“The Prestige of Occupa- | 
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THE PROFESSOR IN POPULAR MAGAZINES 


The tendency in popular discussion is 
to stress problems or difficulties. 
Magazine articles seldom attempt 
to present complete and systematic 
analyses of the subject in hand 
because of the necessity for brevity 
and the desire to retain the interest 
of their readers. Moreover, it is 
easier to write about the aspects of a 
subject that annoy and irritate us for 
the reason that we are more likely 
to be aware of these aspects. With 
reference to professors writing about 
their own profession, it may be said 
that those with personal problems in 
relation to the environment rather 
quickly accumulate material that may 
form the basis for a magazine article. 
E. T. Krueger, referring to the tension 
in maladjusted persons, says that 
the writing of life-history documents by 
persons under mental tension is also a 
phenomenon of confession. . . . Life- 
history documents, therefore, comprise 
one form of behavior by which relief is 
secured from mental tension.’ 


Thus, maladjusted professors may 
write of those “problems” of the 
profession that touch them inti- 
mately and unpleasantly. This factor 
becomes more plausible when we 
consider the literary propensities of 
many academicians and their willing- 
ness, in the absence of strong pro- 
fessional solidarity, to present their 
complaints to the public. 

Several additional considerations 
may be relevant to the explanation. 
There are occupational prejudices: 
editors are not professors nor are most 
of the readers of any general maga- 


‘Krueger, E.T. “Autobiographical Documents 
and Personality.” 1925. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation on file in the library of the University 
of Chicago. 
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zine. Moreover, a popular article is 
likely to be more attractive when 
written along a particular bias. Scien- 
tific statements are usually heavy 
with qualifications, impersonal, and 
sober, and thus unattractive to the 
general reader. The bias of adverse 
criticism furnishes special opportuni- 
ties for clever quips and witticisms 
which flourish in a soil of disparage- 
ment. In addition, strongly critical 
articles are startling and tend, in all 
probability, to gain the reader’s 
attention more quickly. 

The chronological factor is impor- 
tant in the attitudinal analysis. If 
we divide the years of the present cen- 
tury into two eighteen-year periods, 
it is found that the proportion of 
unfavorable criticism is greater in the 
second period. Until 1918 favorable 
and unfavorable articles are almost 
equal in number (eight and nine, 
respectively) whereas since 1918 more 
than two-thirds are unfavorable (eight 
favorable and twenty unfavorable). 
It is difficult to know whether these 
results have any general significance. 
Do they mean, for example, that the 
professor has suffered a diminution in 
prestige since the World War? 

Apropos of this last query, it is 
necessary to attack the problem of the 
significance of the periodical material 
analyzed here. First of all, is there 
any correlation between the attitudes 
expressed in these magazines and the 
attitudes of the respective readers? 
A number of inquiries have been 
made, but none of the magazines 
consulted seems to have specific 
information on this point. It is true 
that editors secure reactions from 
their readers in the form of letters of 
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commendation and protest, but how 
significant are fifty letters among 
fifty thousand readers? Moreover, 
there is probably a greater tendency 
to write to the editor when one 
disagrees with the attitudes expressed 
in a particular article. One journalist 
has said that “every magazine is 
endeavoring to meet the needs of a 
more or less restricted group of 
readers, whose tastes determine its 
policy.”* Yet the question remains 
as to what extent the editorial effort 
to please readers’ tastes results in a 
conformity of the articles published to 
the attitudes of these readers. This 
is not to suggest that social attitudes 
are never important in editorial policy, 
for they are, but only that there is no 
valid basis for generalization with 
respect to all the magazines examined.° 

As a matter of fact, we cannot 
assume that the selection of material 
for publication is something to be 
settled by the editor alone, who is 
thinking only of his readers. Hornell 
Hart mentions other influences that 
are at work here: 


The content of most magazines is deter- 
mined by a careful calculation of reader 
reaction, but other forces also are at 
work in determining what shall be 
printed. It has frequently been charged 
that the contents of newspapers and 
magazines are determined to a greater or 
lesser degree by the machinations of 
public relations counsels and pressure 

‘4Bakeless, John. Magaz ine Making, p. 164. 

5Cf. G. A. Lundberg. ‘“‘The Newspaper and 
Public Opinion,” Social Forces, IV (June, 1926), 


p. 709 Mr. Lundberg reported wide discrepancies 
tween newspaper and reader opinion. 
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groups. Furthermore, there are such 
matters as the influence of advertisers 
and the whole complex of social and 
editorial taboos.® 


Thus, it is doubtful whether the 
attitudes toward the college professor 
contained in the popular magazines, 
as herein revealed, constitute an 
index of reader attitudes. This does 
not mean that no significance attaches 
to the characterizations summarized 
here, for these may reflect attitudes 
which lie deeply in the American 
culture. The point is simply that, in 
the absence of direct investigation, 
we cannot conclude that the distribu- 
tion of reader attitudes, favorable and 
unfavorable, is identical with that 
found in these magazines. This being 
the case for reader attitudes, no 
positive statement can be made when 
we go beyond the magazine public to 
general public opinion in America. 
However, there is another angle to 
the sociological significance of period- 
ical material. The sociologist is 
interested in the environmental con- 
ditioning of personality. For their 
respective readers the magazines may 
be said to constitute one type of 
environmental influence, although 
exact measurement here is difficult. 
It seems altogether probable that the 
popular magazines, especially those of 
large circulations, are important forces 
in shaping and reshaping popular 
beliefs and attitudes concerning the 
college professor. 


SHart, Hornell. “Changing Social Attitudes 


and Interests,” Recent Social Trends. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. p. 386. 
[Vol. IX, No. 7] 
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Growth of Courses 1n Careers 


By ROBERT HOPPOCK anv VIRGINIA TUXILL 


Based on an Analysis of Catalogue Descriptions 


OLLEGE curriculums change 
slowly, but they are not static. 
Witness the recent growth of 
college courses in vocational adjust- 
ment, occupational orientation, choice 
of careers, and similar subjects de- 
signed to afford the individual an 
insight into the work of the world and 
his problems of adjustment thereto. 
In October, 1932, there appeared in 
this journal a recapitulation of the 
catalogue descriptions of eighteen 
college courses designed to aid college 
students in choosing careers.! These 
constituted most of the courses of this 
nature which were then being given in 
American colleges. An examination 
of 695 college catalogues in the spring 
of 1937 revealed that 85 such courses 
were at that time being given in 71 
institutions.2, Making every reason- 
able allowance for possibilities of 
error or oversight, it appears that 
substantially more courses of this 
sort were being given in 1937 than 
in 1932. 
The economic depression of the past 


'Hoppock, Robert. “Courses in Careers,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epvcation, III (October, 
1932), pp. 265-68. 

*Of these 71 institutions, 32 were liberal-arts 
colleges, 19 were universities, and 10 were tech- 
nological schools as classified in the College Blue 
Book, by H. W. Hurt. Included were 7 institutions 
for men, 10 for women, 44 coeducational, 8 for 
Negroes; 36 were denominational, 16 were state 
controlled, one was a city institution. 


eight years doubtless contributed to 
the growing realization that young 
persons need some competent assist- 
ance in adjusting to a world in which 
economic considerations weigh so 
heavily. In the introductory para- 
graph of the catalogue description of a 
course called An Introduction to the 
Choice of an Occupation, given at the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota, occurs this statement: 


The General College of the University 
would fail to fulfill one of its functions 
if it neglected to offer a realistic study of 
occupations and employment trends in a 
wide variety of fields. . . . At present 
many human failures, many late starts, 
much wasted time, effort, and money are 
the direct result of student ignorance of 
the factors involved in any given occupa- 
tion. Many people hold fanciful illusions 
about callings other than theirown. Some 
believe that all doctors and lawyers 
receive large incomes; that a college 
degree in engineering, education, business 
administration, nursing, agriculture, and 
other curricula is a guaranty of a job, and 
of success; that the white-collar clerkship 
is always better than a job in the engine 
room, at the bench, or behind the plow; 
that somehow it is more genteel and 
profitable for a woman to teach school 
than to sell goods or to make them.’ 


8General College of the University, 1937-38, 
(Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Vol. XL, 


No. 44), P- 49- 
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In the factual description of the 
course which follows this preliminary 
apologia, Minnesota sets forth the 
scope of its attack on the problem: 


An analysis of the various methods of 
choosing an occupation will be made. 
This includes the evaluation of try-out 
experiences, use of vocational information 
contained in books and pamphlets, and an 
understanding of the value of aptitude 
tests as a means of evaluating vocational 
possibilities. The values and weaknesses 
of these methods will be presented. 
Finally, the-pitfalls in thinking about 
vocations will be discussed and sug- 
gestions made as to how a student should 
proceed in choosing a field of work which 
will give him satisfaction and success. 
All these factors will be considered in the 
light of present-day unemployment and 
possible trends of the future. 

A detailed study will then be made of 
the major fields of the world’s work, such 
as medical sciences, law, teaching, busi- 
ness occupations, and many others. 
The nature of work in each field and the 
salary trends will be discussed. In so far 
as reliable information is available, the 
necessary abilities and interests will be 
presented and methods outlined as to how 
a student may determine if he has the 
proper amount of these abilities and 
interests. Then will follow lectures on 
the importance and kind of training neces- 
sary for these occupations. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the importance of 
general education for leisure time and 
avocational interests. The necessity for 
versatility in training and work will be 
pointed out in connection with changing 
jobs and the changing man-in-the-job. 


T IS difficult, on the basis of 
catalogue descriptions of college 
courses, to formulate any reliable 
judgment respecting their effective- 
ness, or even of their actual content. 
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Catalogue descriptions bear certain 
close similarities to New Year’s resolu. 
tions. They are composed in all good 
faith and even with a degree of 
emotional fervor; but the exigencies 
of the daily work introduce impedi- 
ments and frustrations, until, hedged 
by seemingly unavoidable compro. 
mises, what was at first a resolution 
to be carried out becomes in the end 
an unattainable goal to be coveted, 
No doubt a well-known mythical 
road could be kept in excellent repair 
with the good intentions represented 
by catalogue descriptions of college 
courses. If a close degree of con- 
sanguinity between the actual courses 
and their catalogue descriptions be 
assumed, it is possible to divide the 
85 courses, about which this pres- 
ent discussion revolves, into three 
categories. 

In the first are courses designed 
primarily, if not exclusively, to lead 
each student to make a wise and 
personally satisfying choice of an 
occupation. The course already cited 
as being offered at Minnesota is an 
example. Another example is a course 
entitled Vocational Guidance given 
at Linfield College. The catalogue 
description of this reads as follows: 


The aim of this course is to assist the 
student through psychological study and 
testing to choose a vocation. In order to 
accomplish this aim, it is necessary that 
the student should have worthy motives 
about the vocation in question—ideals, 
attitudes, ambitions, etc., information 
concerning the vocation, and information 
concerning himself. Vocational informa- 
tion is obtained through books, magazines, 
etc., contact with occupations, contact 
with people who represent occupations, 
through lectures, inquiries, questionnaires, 
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GROWTH OF COURSES IN CAREERS 


personal interviews, etc. Personal infor- 
mation is obtained both subjectively and 
objectively; subjectively through intro- 
spection and opinions of others, and 
objectively by means of special objective 
tests. Tests are used to measure gen- 
eral ability, special aptitude, scholastic 
achievements, general merit, general apti- 
tudes, social attitudes, emotionality and 
will-temperament.* 


In the second category of guidance 
courses are those which center their 
attention on the vocational and occu- 
pational aspects of limited fields. 
Such courses are typically found in 
technical schools or departments. For 
example, Roanoke College in Virginia 
offers a course designated Introduc- 
tion to Engineering, which is described 
as ‘‘an orientation course designed to 
acquaint the student with the various 
fields of engineering, and the spirit and 
ethics of the engineering profession.” 

The third category includes, for 
the most part, those courses which 
embrace a variety of attempts to 
adjust the student to various aspects 
of life both in and out of college. 
It is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine, or even to surmise, from the 
catalogue descriptions of such courses, 
what proportion of content, time, or 
emphasis is given to consideration of 
vocational problems. Witness the 
Freshman Orientation Course at Wit- 
tenberg College, which according to 
its catalogue description consists of 


aseries of lectures dealing with the follow- 

ing problems: purpose of college educa- 

tion; study technique; mental health; 

religion and belief; ethical principles; 

personal funds and expenses; vocational 
‘Catalogue, 1935-36. 


‘General Catalogue of Roanoke College, 1937-38, 
P. 4. (Roanoke College Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 4). 
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interests; social customs and personal 
academic program.® 


There is an obvious difference of 
purpose seen between the course at 
Minnesota, with its unified attack on 
occupational problems, and the course 
at Wittenberg, with its diffuse explora- 
tion of many areas. In each of the 
85 courses, however, was found some 
recognition of the need for teaching 
students something about vocations, 
and for helping students to choose 
intelligently instead of blindly the 
vocational goals toward which they 
aspire. Whatever the merits or the 
shortcomings of individual courses, 
it is apparent that an increasing 
number of institutions is providing 
instruction of this kind. 


N THE other hand, 624 of the 
colleges offer no formal courses 
in occupations. Some of these insti- 
tutions, to be sure, conduct some 
form of vocational-counseling program 
in which students are either invited or 
required to share; but general observa- 
tion would suggest that the great 
majority of them give no instruction 
in occupations because they believe 
that it is no part of their function. 
No doubt, also, the variety of content 
and organization of the courses offered 
in the other 71 institutions is due to 
basic differences in the purposes 
toward which the several institutions 
conceive themselves to be moving. 
Wide differences of opinion exist 
with regard to the place of instruction 
in occupations in the program of 
student-personnel work. On one side 
are those who hold that competent 


®*Annual Catalog, 1938, p. 158. (Wittenberg 


Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 8). 
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diagnosis of students’ vocational apti- 
tudes and capacities should precede 
any presentation of facts represent- 
ing occupations. Paterson, Schneid- 
ler, and Williamson maintain that 
“it is decidedly unfair to stimulate 
students to think of their occupational 
future unless they have first been 
given an understanding of their own 
assets and liabilities.”? Experimental 
psychologists, who hold that tech- 
niques at present available for the 
analysis of vocational capacities and 
aptitudes are so fallible as to be no 
better than subjective judgments, and 
that to attach scientific significance 
to the results of such techniques is to 
come near to charlatanry, oppose this 
view. Occupying the middle ground 
are probably the majority of teachers 
and counselors, who hold that diag- 
nosis of the individual is a necessary 
part of the adjustment process, who 
concede that such diagnoses are, and 
perhaps always will be, subject to a 
decreasing margin of error, but who 
are unwilling to admit either that 
aptitude and other tests are worse 
than useless, or that students aided by 


7Paterson, Donald G.; Schneidler, G. G.; and 
Williamson, E.G. Student Guidance Techniques. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 


p. 271. 
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intelligent and sympathetic advisers 
cannot go far toward analyzing their 
own capacities and inclinations. Ip 
any case, they hold that the majority 


of individuals are likely to be more | 
rational about their vocational choices | 
when they make them with accu. | 


rate knowledge of vocations than 
when they make them without such 
information. 

Virtually no attempt has as yet 
been made to evaluate the effective. 
ness of any of the courses offered, 
nor has any really comprehensive 


exposition been attempted of the | 
for such | 
A few textbooks are avail- 


basic educational needs 
courses. 


able, the most recent being E. G. 


Williamson’s Students and Occupa- | 


tions. Up-to-date information about 
occupations is constantly growing in 
volume and accessibility. The Occu- 
pational Index lists each month 
references to current materials on 
occupations appearing in_ technical 
journals, pamphlets, government re- 
ports, and new books. A voluminous 
literature is developing rapidly in this 
area. Much of it is vague, some of it 
inaccurate, but with all of its limita- 
tions it is far better than the naive 
concepts of the average undergraduate. 

[Vol. IX, No. 7] 
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A Status 


Review 


By A. RALPH CARLI 


Curricular Diversification in Higher Education 


ORE than a million students 
are now enrolled in American 
colleges and universities. At 

the turn of the present century, there 
were less than two hundred thousand 
enrolled students. Comparison of 
the post-secondary-school population 
with that of the total population of 
the country indicates clearly the 
tremendous increase of the former. 
In an approximately parallel period 
of three decades, according to official 
reports, the population of the United 
States nearly doubled itself; the popu- 
lation of higher institutions increased 
almost sixfold.1. Although the impli- 
cations of this increase are many, 
only one is of immediate concern here. 

From the founding of the first 
college on this continent to the present 
time, the evolution of the collegiate 
curriculum has been marked by 
constant expansion and multiplica- 
tion. Concomitant with the elabora- 
tion of the course of study has been 
the increase in the college population. 
Where, in the earlier period, the 
educational needs of those attending 
higher institutions could be met 
by a relatively uniform and highly 
restricted curriculum, the college and 


‘United States Department of Commerce. 
Statistical Abstract of United States, 1935. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. 
P. 5, Table 6; p. 108, Table III. (1935, No. 57) 
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university population of the present 
time represents needs which can 
be met only through a diversified 
curriculum. 

In the colonial period of our 
history, the colleges of the time defi- 
nitely prescribed their curriculums. 
Based on European models, such 
as the universities of Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Edinburgh, early colonial 
colleges established curriculums that 
were largely a combination of an arts 
and theological education. Although 
at the time of the Revolution, the 
American college curriculum was rela- 
tively uniform, by the time of the 
Civil War considerable curricular 
expansion had occurred. Not only 
did the period from 1776 to 1865 
witness the establishment of many 
institutions of higher education, but 
there were also three major develop- 
ments in the curriculum. First, the 
curriculum remained required, but 
other subjects, notably among the 
languages, were added. Second, par- 
tial, special, or parallel courses de- 
veloped. For the most part these 
arose to meet the vocational needs of 
those not desiring to spend the time 
necessary to complete the traditional 
curriculum. The parallel classical and 
scientific courses led ultimately to 
the development of scientific schools. 
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Finally, the elective system, which 
became so prevalent later, had its 
origin in this period. 

It was not until after the Civil War, 
however, that the elective system 
became widespread. In his inaugural 
address in 1869, President Eliot of 
Harvard advocated the extension of 
the elective system. His recom- 
mendations were followed in the 
succeeding years, and by the end of 
the century the elective principle was 
widely accepted by the makers of 
college curriculums. Since the first 
decade of the present century, reaction 
to the elective system has led to its 
modification. As a consequence, con- 
temporary curricular practices rep- 
resent a compromise between the two 
principles inherited from the past: 
prescription and election. Through 
“honors” courses, tutorial instruction, 
independent study, and specialization 
the present period has made its own 
contribution. 


HIS historical sketch of the 

evolution of the college cur- 
riculum has been drawn as a frame 
of reference for a catalogue analysis 
of some of the features of curricular 
diversification in 185 selected liberal 
colleges. The mailing list was taken 
from the Educational Directory, 1935, 
published by the United States Office 
of Education, and usable catalogues 
were received from 185 private and 
state-controlled? nondenominational 
institutions offering liberal-college 
work. Every state and the District 
of Columbia are represented in this 


*The word state-controlled as used here has 
reference to legal control. 

%Exclusive of professional schools, normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges. 
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study. The material included in the 
catalogues covered the academic years 
1935-36 and 1936-37. In the follow. 
ing table are classified the features 
of curricular diversification, based on 
the data obtained from an analysis 
of the catalogues of 185 institutions 
of higher education: 


Organization Feature Number 
Horizontal separation: 


Lower-upper division or junior-senior 
EE ere 60 
Vertical organization: 
Group-organized*.................. 10l 
Prescribed-and-elective.............. 7 | 
TTT eee 
EC er eee re 185 
Specialization :t 
nih donkbtindek + $dkcar Oil 117 | 
Fields of concentration............... 46 
Majors or fields of concentration...... 17 
ee eee 180 
Individualization:f 
Ss 6 dns ns ss Ke oe Re $1 
Tetorial imetruction................. 24 
Independent reading and study....... 7 
Comprehensive examinations......... 7 


*Four institutions use two groups: 41-3, 26-4, 
18-5, 4-6, 5-7, 2-8, and 1-9. 

tData on this item could not be obtained from 
five catalogues. 

tHas reference only to the field of English. 
Although an analysis of material 
printed in college catalogues has 
certain obvious shortcomings, it is be- 
lieved the following summary presents 
a fairly reliable picture of current 
curricular practice. 

In an effort, it would seem, to me- 
diate the somewhat opposing claims 
of generalized and specialized educa- 
tion, almost a third of the institutions 
sending catalogues have effected 4 
horizontal separation into lower-uppet 
divisions or junior-senior colleges. 
This statement is made in terms of 
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formal declaration of such separation; 
it is reasonable to assume, when the 
vertical organization of the curriculum 
is considered, that many additional 
institutions draw the same distinction 
between upper- and _ lower-division 
work. 

From this point of view, analysis 
of the catalogue reveals three major 
curricular practices. First and most 
common, there is the curricular organ- 
ation that stresses group require- 
ments within which a stated number 
of credits is prescribed. There is 
neither universality of requirements 
within the several fields of learning 
used as groups, nor in the number of 
groupings used. Generally satisfied 
in the first two years of college, this 
trend seems quite clearly a distribu- 
tional practice in order to provide 
for generalized education. Second, 
there is the practice of prescribing 
certain courses and permitting option, 
on the part of the students, among 
other courses. The number of pre- 
scribed and elective courses varies 
from institution to institution; as 
with the group-organized curriculums, 
this second practice is distributional 
for the purpose of generalized educa- 
tion. Although both types of cur- 
riculum are somewhat alike as has 
been indicated, each is distinct, as 
examination of current catalogues 
will substantiate. The latter is par- 
ticularly true in that prescribed- 
and-elective curriculums are more 
frequently built around objectives 
of future specialization; moreover, 
through the use of electives, this 
possibility isenhanced. In general, it 
would seem that generalized education 
is furthered more by group-organized 
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curriculums. The third major classi- 
fication of curricular organizations 
is the free-elective type. Although 
found far less frequently than either 
the group-organized or prescribed- 
and-elective curriculums, the free- 
elective type represents a tendency 
meriting separate mention, for it 
exemplifies an adaptation of the 
curriculum to the students. Since 
the implications of this form of 
curricular organization indicate indi- 
vidualization, to speak of a type here 
is rather misleading. 

Indeed, the merging of the three 
classifications cited must be noted. 
The elective organization is not so far 
removed from the others as would at 
first appear. The line of demarcation 
is slender: there is a measure of 
election in many group-organized 
curriculums; and, in some prescribed- 
and-elective curriculums, the measure 
of prescription is limited to but very 
few courses. It is from this point of 
view that the significance of election 
is more fully and adequately grasped. 
In general, as students progress from 
lower-division studies to those of the 
upper division, more election is per- 
mitted and individualization of the 
curriculum is more apparent. 


HE remaining features of diversi- 

fication to be discussed, for the 
most part, are found on the upper- 
division level. All but five institu- 
tions, in so far as could be determined 
by analysis of catalogues, require 
consecutive study in a chosen field 
through “majors” or “fields of con- 


‘This does not mean, however, that within 
this curricular pattern there will be found no 
opportunities, on the lower-division level, to 
anticipate specialization. 
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centration.” The latter permit more 
latitude in the selection of courses 
from related fields,’ thus widening 
the area of concentration and miti- 
gating overspecialization. This prac- 
tice is found, however, in less than 
a third of the institutions. Closely 
related to provisions for specialization 
are plans for individualizing the cur- 
riculum such as “honors courses,” 
tutorial instruction, and independent- 
study programs. Use of such plans 
may not be as widespread as the 
figures of this analysis indicate, for the 
data presented in the summary table 
refer to this aspect of curricular 
diversification in the field of English 
only, which lends itself more readily 
to such adaptation than some other 
fields of study. On the other hand, 
it is significant that almost fifty per 
cent of the institutions report such 
plans. Honors courses and tutorial 
instruction are found less frequently, 
for their cost is higher and their 
administration more complex. This 
seems to be borne out by the fact that 
independent-reading and study pro- 
grams, entailing a minimum of con- 
ferences, are more numerous. All of 
the plans, however, offer the individual 
student an opportunity to break the 
lockstep of education if he is capable 
of profiting by them. Allied to the 
latter concept, to some extent, is the 
use of comprehensive examinations, 


‘In this connection, it is interesting to note the 
omemeeen of fields of learning in terms of broader 
“divisional” areas in some institutions of higher 

pe A se 
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insuring more than the mere collection 
of course credits and providing a 
measure of attainment in an entire 


field. The data of this analysis indj. 


cate that approximately the same | 
number of institutions use individ. | 


ualized plans of study and com. 
prehensive examinations. 


HE major issue in the liberal. 

college curriculum is no longer 
the required or the elective course, 
For the most part, present practice 
seems to combine the two. Election 
remains, but it is guided election. In 
order to avoid too narrow speciali- 
zation, the principle of course dis. 
tribution is commonly current. 


it represents the first and earlier 
historical phase. Compromising with 
the principle of course distribution, on 
the other hand, is the tendency to 
secure a measure of specialization 
through concentration or majors. In 
so far as this is optional with the 
student, it represents the second and 
later historical phase. Honors courses, 
tutorial instruction, and independent- 
reading and study programs—these 
combined, generally, with comprehen- 
sive examinations, stand as attempts 
to correct the mere accumulation of 
course credits and to insure a degree 
of individualized education. From 
the course, emphasis has shifted to the 
student. As a result, many colleges 
and universities have developed pro- 
grams that defy routine classification. 

[Vol. IX, No. 7] 
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Guidance of Graduate Students 


By ROBERT 


A. DAVIS 


Group Guidance of Candidates for Graduate Degrees during the Summer 
Session at the University of Colorado 


OGETHER with many other 
institutions the University of 
Colorado in recent years has 

faced the problem of providing ade- 
quate graduate-study programs and 
guidance for an increasingly large 
number of candidates for the Master’s 
degree in education. The situation, 
which has arisen in almost all Ameri- 
can universities, has strained almost 
to the breaking point the limited 
facilities for graduate instruction and 
has led in nearly all instances to some 
modification in administrative and 
instructional organization and policy. 
Some institutions have solved the 
problem, from the administrative 
viewpoint at least, by reducing the 
requirements for the Master’s degree 
to the satisfactory completion of a 
prescribed number of courses or the 
accumulation of a stipulated quantity 
of academic credits. Emphasis on 
specialization in many cases has 
weakened; considerable leniency is 
shown the student who wishes to 
fulfill the requirements by offering 
a preposterous array of unrelated and 
unco-ordinated courses. Deteriora- 
tion is less pronounced in some insti- 
tutions where the degree is granted 
on the basis of course requirements 
and a comprehensive written or oral 
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examination. Other institutions have 
maintained the traditional require- 
ments except for permitting a report 
to be substituted for the thesis. 

A few universities, of course, have 
been able to embark on a program 
of increasing both the quantity and 
quality of work required, extending 
and enriching it; but in general, 
universities have been forced to com- 
promise with the situation to the 
extent that the traditional require- 
ments of a certain number of courses 
carrying graduate credit, a thesis, and 
an oral or written examination have 
been considerably modified, largely 
because of the overwhelming increase 
in amount of guidance necessitated 
by the large influx of seekers for the 
Master’s degree. 

The traditional requirements are 
still in force at the University of 
Colorado; but because of the increas- 
ing number of students to be accom- 
modated during the summer quarter, 
it has been necessary to devise 
methods of guidance which in a 
measure would accomplish the same 
purposes as individual methods which 
are practicable during the regular 
year. The guidance program is begun 
by resident faculty members who 
advise students individually at the 
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time of registration concerning gen- 
eral requirements and selection of 
courses and later serve as thesis 
advisers. During the summer, how- 
ever, a large portion of their sub- 
sequent activity takes the form of 
specially organized noncredit courses 
for group guidance. This procedure 
has reduced tremendously the number 
of individual problems which students 
formerly could not solve except by 
personal conferences with advisers, 
who were themselves already abnor- 
mally busy with teaching duties. 
The result has been the liberation of a 
correspondingly greater amount of the 
advisers’ time and energy for con- 
ducting courses and for dealing ade- 
quately with a reduced number of 
student problems which were in fact 
individual and personal problems. 

The procedure, of course, has not 
amounted to a mechanized mass- 
production method with its usual 
attendant evils such as disdainful 
impersonal regard for human quali- 
ties. The University has in no sense 
become a mill. Provision is still 
made for sympathetic consultation 
with students whose problems are 
peculiarly personal or individual. A 
legitimate amount of efficiency in the 
guidance program has been attained, 
however, by differentiating between 
individual problems and group prob- 
lems. Individual problems are individ- 
ually dealt with, but group problems 
are attacked by group methods. 


HE use of group methods in 
providing guidance for graduate 
students in education has proved 
scarcely less effective than the use of 
individual-conference methods, for in 
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general the three specific abilities 
which graduate students are expected 
to acquire consist of many com. 
mon elements. All graduate students 
encounter similar if not the same 
difficulties, and the mass _ procedure 
simply removes given difficulties with 
one stroke instead of with repeated 
strokes. The value of the group 
method is in essence the elimination of 
needlessly spent effort and time and 
the conservation of such time and 
energy for the greater benefit of 
teacher and student alike. 

The first task of the graduate 
student is to accustom himself to 
working independently and assuming 
greater responsibility for securing and 
developing information. He must be 
introduced to at least the rudiments 
of research method, and learn where 
and how to obtain educational data 
and how to deal with them when he has 
got them. He must learn to exercise 
critical judgment and to attain matur- 
ity of thought. Instead of accepting 
in the manner of the undergraduate 
the word of the textbook or the 
lecturer, he must be his own critic in 
deciding what he will believe, and he 
must become more fully appreciative 
of intellectual values. His second 
problem is to give evidence in the 
form of a thesis that he is competent 
to carry on a certain amount of 
independent research to completion, 
obtaining source materials, organizing 
them properly, and presenting sound 
interpretations and implications. His 
third objective is the ability to deal 
with related information in the field, 
and he is asked to demonstrate by 
oral or written examination that his 
study has been extensive as well as 
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GUIDANCE OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


intensive, that it has been purposeful 
and meaningful, and that it has 
endowed him with a reasonable under- 
standing of the relationships among 
his different fields. 

All in all, the graduate student is 
expected to attain a higher degree of 
ability and achievement than the 
undergraduate, and it is the duty of a 
university to provide the guidance 
that will lead to a thorough under- 
standing of what is to be expected of 
him. His guidance must not extend 
beyond the point of telling him how. 
It will provide him with his working 
tools, make clear their uses, and 
counsel him in his mistakes; but it 
will not overguide him or obstruct the 
pathway to independent activity. 


URING the summer quarter the 

research program for the Master’s 
degree is centered about three courses: 
Methods of Educational Research, 
Thesis Problems, and Mechanics of 
Thesis-Writing. The first half of the 
course in methods is required and 
carries credit, whereas the second half 
of the course and the two other courses 
are elective and carry no credit. 

The course, Methods of Educa- 
tional Research, is designed to give a 
preview of the major methods and 
techniques of dealing with problems 
ineducation. It might appropriately 
be termed “‘ways of knowing,” for it 
seeks to develop an understanding 
and appreciation of the means of 
obtaining knowledge in education. 
It aims not only to amplify the 
student’s power to interpret and 
appreciate the methods of dealing 
with educational problems but to 
provide training in the selection and 
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use of methods for writing a thesis. 
Although the second half of the 
course, in which advanced statistics 
are stressed, is not specifically required 
for the Master’s degree, it is par- 
ticularly recommended for students 
who contemplate the use of quan- 
titative methods in dealing with their 
thesis materials. 

The purpose of Thesis Problems is 
to provide training which will aid in 
the selection of a problem and the 
preparation of a tentative outline of 
procedures for dealing with it. An 
attempt is made to make students 
conscious of problems in various fields 
and levels of education. The course 
begins with a review of published 
research in the several fields and 
levels of education and the analysis 
of the various methods and techniques 
which have been used in attacking 
problems. Lectures are given on 
needed research as revealed by a 
consideration of what is known and 
what still has not been adequately 
investigated. The issues and methods 
involved in the different fields and 
levels of education are discussed. 

As a means of guiding the student 
in the selection of his own problem, 
he is asked to choose a level of educa- 
tion such as elementary education, 
secondary education, or higher educa- 
tion. He is then expected to designate 
the field of education in which he is 
particularly interested such as teacher 
training, vocational guidance, or ad- 
ministration. Once he has selected a 
level of education and a field, he reads 
original studies as reported in educa- 
tional and psychological literature. 
After participating in class discussion 
and reading the reports of investiga- 
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tions found in professional literature, 
the student is generally able to select 
tentatively a problem for a thesis. 

After the subject has been tenta- 
tively chosen, each student is asked 
to develop, with the advice of his 
adviser, a synopsis of his proposed 
subject. Critical class discussion of 
his synopsis follows, revisions are 
made in the light of the suggestions of 
others, and a final draft of the 
synopsis is made. Thus the course 
not only expedites summer-school 
work in its collective attack upon 
thesis selection, but makes the student 
more thoroughly familiar with educa- 
tional problems and more competent 
to select a thesis subject early in his 
graduate-study program. 

The third course, Mechanics of 
Thesis-Writing, is intended for stu- 
dents who have already collected 
materials and are engaged in pre- 
paring the thesis. It will be discussed 
in greater detail in connection with 
the thesis. 


HE development of the thesis is 
intended as practical training for 
the graduate student, who may some- 
time during his professional career be 
obliged to furnish the solution of a 
comprehensive problem. His thesis 
subject and its investigation may also 
contain the germ of an idea that may 
grow into a valuable contribution 
toward the enrichment of educa- 
tional knowledge. Consequently, no 
arbitrary limitations are imposed on 
the scope of his thesis, provided 
that it coincides with his abilities 
and interests. 
In general, two types of activity 
are possible for the graduate student. 
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utilizing data which he himself has | pow. 
gathered in his professional work of | ther 
which he proposes to gather by experi. | Mec 
ment or survey. His study may bea | assis 
library study, in which he depends for | of 
source materials upon previous writing | ad 
and research. | tion, 

His work may be the repetition of a | tion 
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corroborate the findings of another | jn co 
investigation with no effort to make | Grad 
an entirely original contribution. It | ally 
may also trace the development of a | the t 
movement, reinterpret an old prob. | filing 
lem, or synthesize and _ interpret | facul 
scattered literature in a given field or | ynifc 
problem as reported in educational 
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also describe the discovery of a new kK 
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propose the improvement or refine- | schol 
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interpretation, it may be a criticism ! cours 
of conditions, or institutions, or a ; miss 
constructive proposal of educational  defin 
policy or aim. Any of the major meas 
methods of investigation may be used comp 
such as the historical, philosophical, _ profi 
experimental, or descriptive. The Th 
student who contemplates uninter- are c 
rupted graduate study for the doc- } items 
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during his training for the Master’s | calcu 
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assist in such matters as organization 
of material, graphic and tabular 
modes of presentation, documenta- 
tion, bibliography, and the prepara- 
tion of a short abstract for publication 
in the Colorado Studies. This course, 
in conjunction with the manual of the 
Graduate School, which deals specific- 
ally with the mechanics of preparing 
the typewritten copies for permanent 
fling, conserves the time of the 
faculty advisers and aids in attaining 
uniformity of presentation. 


INAL appraisal of the student’s 
proficiency is based on three 
types of performance. The first is his 
scholastic record in all fields. The 
second is the thesis. The third is a 
comprehensive written examination, 
which follows the completion of the 
course requirements and the sub- 
mission of the thesis. Although no 
definite weights are assigned to these 
measures, they provide the basis for a 
composite estimate of the student’s 
proficiency. 
The comprehensive examinations 


_are composed of essay and objective 





jitems prepared by a committee of 


resident faculty members and are 
calculated to cover the minimum 
essentials of broad fields such as 
educational research and measure- 
ment, history of education, philosophy, 
and educational psychology. They 
are sufficiently broad and flexible to 
allow for gauging the proficiency of 
students whose courses have fallen 
within a series of special fields such 
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as vocational guidance, methods of 
teaching, and elementary education. 
They not only test proficiency in 
graduate work proper but provide 
an opportunity for the student to 
correlate his thinking in various fields 
of education. 

Since courses as such, especially 
during the summer quarter, are not 
conducive to the stimulation of the 
best conscious effort to make applica- 
tions and draw conclusions, and since 
one of the broad aims in graduate 
instruction is to develop such abili- 
ties, a course entitled Survey of 
Fields of Education has recently been 
developed. It meets but once a 
week and carries no credit. It is 
conducted by resident staff members 
but draws for its lectures chiefly upon 
visiting summer-school instructors. 
The course opens with a lecture on 
research methods, followed by out- 
lines of such fields as philosophy, ad- 
ministration, curriculum, and teacher 
training. After the lecture free and 
informal critical discussion is encour- 
aged, during which the speaker fre- 
quently amplifies topics not fully 
understood. 

The course satisfies a need of the 
serious student by presenting to him 
in synoptic form the chief issues and 
problems of major fields, especially 
with respect to their interrelation- 
ships. It is, in a sense, an effort to 
effect transfer of training. It has the 
merit of clarifying and relating issues 
and problems and enables the student 
to make broad applications of course 
materials in the comprehensive exami- 
nation. The course is, to be sure, of 
greatest value to students who are 
about to take their comprehensive 
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examinations; but it enrolls many 
other students as well. 

Thus the plan of group guidance, 
which has been successful during the 
summer quarter at the University of 
Colorado, in no way sacrifices quality 
in guidance for the sake of putting 
large numbers of graduate students 
through their paces. On the con- 
trary, there is some evidence that the 
plan has resulted in improvement in 
the quality of guidance as well as of 
instruction. The individuality of the 
student still retains the opportunity 
for expression; his thinking is indeed 
improved by the collective attack 
upon problems which he shares in 
common with other graduate stu- 
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dents. In fact, through systematized 
guidance he is better able to deal with 
problems of graduate study than 





before when he had to be content 
with the relatively small amount of 
individual guidance which his adviser’s | 
limited time could afford him. Now| 
during the comparatively few indj. | 
vidual conferences that are necessary, 
the clearing away of individual diff. 
culties is expedited by the fact that 
such difficulties have already been 
resolved into elemental form, whereby 
a solution may be found with a} 
minimum of time and effort. On the | 
whole, the plan has been an important | 
step toward greater efficiency in| 
graduate instruction. | 
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A Gap in the College Curriculum 


By ROBERT M. ENGBERG 


The Historical Background of the Humanities Lies in the Near East 


ODAY there is a definite 
popular interest in the ancient 
Near East. Newspapers now 

report in detail discovery of the tomb 
of Menes, first king of the first 
Egyptian dynasty, or the finding of 
oficial Palestinian documents written 
just prior to the time that Nebuchad- 
nezzar deported his Jewish enemies 
to Babylon. This recent journalistic 
impulse can be traced to popular 
enthusiasm that developed after the 
discovery in 1922 of the tomb of King 
“Tut,” as this youthful king came to 
be known. The marvels of Tutankh- 
amen’s tomb had also the effect of 
arousing active and splendid support 
of important excavation projects in 
the Near East. Asaresult, American, 
British, German, and French archae- 
ologists have vied with each other 
in friendly rivalry to see who could 
recover the most important aspects 
of this long-buried past. That all 
have been generally successful is 
apparent from the tremendous body 
of knowledge that we now possess 
concerning the peoples of the ancient 
Near East, peoples who were the 
cultural predecessors of Greece and 
Rome, and from whom Greece and 
Rome borrowed much that has been 
passed on to us. The press has 
recognized public interest in such 
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matters, but what have colleges and 
universities done about integrating 
this information with our general 
education program? 

Many schools offer well-organized 
courses in anthropology in which 
man’s development is traced from its 
crude Palaeolithic beginnings to the 
point where man adjusted himself 
sufficiently to his surroundings to 
domesticate wild animals and to make 
pottery out of the clay on which he 
walked. Such studies are all impor- 
tant if we are to understand the clay 
of which we are made; but the average 
college student who wishes to continue 
the story of man’s growth must jump 
to Homer and pick up the thread of 
human development in the traditional 
manner. In so doing he is forced to 
disregard the ages of brilliant advance 
that paved the way for many of the 
intellectual triumphs of Greece. In 
so doing this student fails to learn 
of more than two thousand years of 
recorded thought. 

Writing, an essential of advanced 
culture, had been developed in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt by the end of the 
fourth millennium B.c., an intellectual 
feat of the greatest importance to 
world history. About a thousand 
years before Homer a group of Semites 
in Sinai apparently borrowed and 
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developed certain Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic signs and gave them the 
phonetic values of their own tongue. 
This was the first practical alpha- 
bet, a device for recording sounds 
and ideas that is still in existence. 
Phoenicians borrowed it from Canaan- 
ites; Greeks learned of it from 
Phoenicians; Romans adopted it from 
Greeks, and gave to Europe and to us 
the alphabet we use today. 


E WOULD be the last to deny 

the importance of the classical 
world in the development of European 
culture, yet we now know that the 
Orient played a significant réle in the 
heritage through which Greece de- 
veloped her marvelous civilization. 
The principle of the Pythagorean 
theorem was anticipated and used in 
Babylonia at least fifteen centuries 
before Pythagoras lived. Hippocrates, 
too, had oriental predecessors, for 
early Egyptian physicians all but 
discovered circulation of the blood 
and the function of the heart, and 
through close observation practically 
discovered that special parts of the 
brain had specific functions. The 
first empirical steps in many branches 
of knowledge were made in countries 
that dominated the world scene during 
the many civilized centuries that 
preceded the rise of Greece. 

The point that few will now deny is 
that Greece owed much to the earlier 
Mediterranean world without whose 
impact Greece would not have been 
the same. The intellectual heritage 
which Greek thinkers had at their 
disposal was the accumulation of 
more than two thousand years of 
oriental history. Thus, the matter 
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should be viewed as a whole. Ciyjjj. 
zation had its small but necessary 
beginnings in the development of 
stone and bone implements. Con. 
tinuous development through the 
centuries ultimately brought to man 
the knowledge that wild grains could 


be cultivated and made to serve the | 


basic necessity of man’s existence, 
With the extension of farming there 
arose in the valleys of the Tigris. 
Euphrates and Nile the earliest states 
of which we know. In them the arts 


were born and flourished, and the | 


various civilizations, of which we now 
know so much through decipherment 
of hieroglyphic and cuneiform, came 
and went, but left permanent traces 
by which to be remembered. At 
length came the Greek tribes, bar- 
barian Indo-European adventurers 
from the north, to settle on the fringe 
of the old oriental world and freely 
imbibe with a fresh outlook the 
beneficial results of centuries of trial 
and error. With the establishment 
of the Greek city states, and the 
magnificent culture they represent, 
we arrive in our curriculum at a point 
half-way between the time of the first 
strong governments in the Near East, 
and the twentieth century of the 
present era. 

Ancient history formerly began 
with the Greeks. Now we know that 
many ideas and institutions which are 
of direct interest to our intellectual 
lives had earlier origins. History in 
its broadest sense is being recon- 
structed through the endeavors of 
various groups of scholars. The time 
has arrived when the humanities as a 
whole cannot properly be taught with- 
out a knowledge and appreciation of 
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4 MIRROR OF TIMES 


the cultural advances that preceded 
Greece in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The historical background of art and 
architecture, Jaw and_ philosophy, 
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mathematics and metallurgy, liter- 
ature and religion, astronomy and 
medicine, and commerce and banking, 


lies in the Near East. 
[Vol. IX, No. 7] 


A Mirror of the Times 


By HENRY BEAUMONT 


Economic Conditions Reflected in Student Loans 


E granting of loans to stu- 
dents in the universities and 
colleges of the United States 


has assumed, during the past decades, 
proportions which place it among 
the important functions of the busi- 
ness office. 

At the University of Michigan a 
fund is available for this specific 
purpose from which annually loans 
amounting to $150,000 are granted to 
students whose needs are passed upon 
by a Student Loan Committee under 
the chairmanship of the Dean of 
Students. The demands made on 
this fund fluctuate considerably from 
year to year. When money is scarce, 
as during the years of depression, 
more students are in need of smaller 
loans to enable them to finance their 
college career, while when times are 
better, fewer loans of this type are 
needed as compared to loans of greater 


_ value, obtained by students who under 


less favorable economic conditions 
probably would not have attempted 


_ to secure a college education. 


This is reflected in the fact that 


since 1927 the number and _ total 
amount of outstanding loans at the 
University of Michigan have increased 
every year until 1937, when for the 
first time a decrease occurred in the 
number of outstanding loans. From 
770 outstanding loans totaling $79,000 
in 1927, the peak of 3,154 outstanding 
loans (409.9 per cent of the 1927 
number) with a value of $372,000 
(470.1 per cent of the 1927 value) was 
reached in 1936 by gradual incre- 
ments, while at the end of the 
academic year 1937 these figures were 
3,062 (397.7 per cent) and $378,000 
(478.5 per cent), respectively. 

It seems especially significant that 
these increments did not take place 
in equal proportions. The size of the 
average outstanding loan increased 
only until the year in which the 
depression made itself felt in institu- 
tions of higher Jearning—1930, while 
since that date a downward trend has 
been noticeable, lasting until the 
“recovery years’ —I1936 and 1937, 
when new increases occurred. From 
an average of $102.69 in 1927, gradual 
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increases took place until a figure of 
$131.14 was reached in 1930 (127.7 
per cent of the 1927 average). Since 
this date, the size of the average 
outstanding loan decreased to a low 
of $116.37 (113.3 per cent) in 19365. 
In the last two years, the average has 
increased again to $123.58 in 1937 
(120.3 percent). This renewed incre- 
ment, it should be noted, began in 
1936, the first year of “recovery.” 
Perhaps even more than in the 
number and size of outstanding loans, 
economic conditions were reflected in 
the number and size of past-due loans. 
In times when money is plentiful, 
delinquencies tend to occur more 
frequently in connection with smaller 
amounts; during a depression, loans 
of greater value tend to become 
past-due with increasing frequency. 
In the years following the crash of 
1929, the number of past-due loans 
more than doubled, and it has con- 
tinued to increase almost constantly 
since that time. However, the size 
of the average past-due loan rose 
sharply between 1929 and 1932, while 
since that date it has decreased, 
gradually at first, more rapidly since 
1936. From a low of 129 with an 
average value of $83.55 in 1929, 
past-due loans increased in number 
to 370 (274.1 per cent of the 1927 
number) and in size to $103.05 (114.6 
per cent of the 1927 average) in 1932. 
In 1937, a total of 602 loans was 
past-due (384.8 per cent), with an 
average value of $77.58 (86.3 per cent). 
In the “prosperity years,” 1928 and 
1929, the number of past-due loans 
constituted 12.9 per cent and 11.3 per 
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cent of all outstanding loans, respect. 
ively, while their value accounted for 
8.8 and 7.5 per cent of the total 
amount of loan money outstanding, 
In the next year, the proportionate 
amount of past-due loans was doubled 
and rose to 18.8 per cent of the total 
in 1931, while a constant decrease has 
occurred since that year. In 1937, 
past-due loans accounted for 12.4 per 


cent of the total amount outstanding, | 


In the proportionate number of 
past-due loans there was a slight 
fluctuation during the years since the 
depression, these proportions amount. 
ing to 20.4 per cent in 1930 and 19.7 
per cent in 1937. This discrepancy 
was caused by an initial dispropor- 
tionate increase in the number of 
past-due loans of higher value. While 
those amounting to less than $50 and 
those from $50 to $100 increased 
about 100 per cent in number in 1930, 
those amounting to more than $100 
increased 300 per cent in the same 
year. 
higher groups continued to increase 
steadily but not sharply, while the 
“less than $50” group increased by 
150 per cent. Undoubtedly, this has 
been due to a more careful selection of 
recipients of the more valuable loans. 

It appears, then, that the economic 
conditions in the United States and 
the forces of “prosperity,” “depres- 
sion,” and “‘recovery”’ were reflected 
quite clearly in the fluctuations in 
demands on the Student Loan Fund 
of the University of Michigan and in 
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the frequency and extent of delin- | 


quency in the payment of out- 
standing loans, [Vol. IX, No. 7] 
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A Group of Scholarship Students 


By RUTH E. PIKE 


HO is the ideal college stu- 

dent—the paragon of per- 

fection about whom we all 
talk? There have been volumes writ- 
ten on the subject—philosophic and 
otherwise—yet no clear-cut modern 
ideal has emerged. Some measure 
worth of the individual student by the 
marking scale of the institution; 
others think that success in college 
involves something more than being 
able to repeat enough of the com- 
bined contents of a book and the 
instructor’s lectures to get a good 
mark in an examination. The present 
discussion of the subject is the result 
of some research into a Nebraska 
experiment in tuition scholarships, 
and comprises a first report on the 
subject,! which may be enlarged from 
year to year as additional information 
on graduating tuition-scholarship stu- 
dents is available. 

Tuition scholarships to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska were awarded 
in 1932 to 107 high-school Seniors. 
The awards were made on the basis 
of scores made in five competitive 








examinations compiled by members 
of the university faculty and taken 
by each student in his home high 


'This study, reported here in summary, was 
made under the direction of D. A. Worcester, 
— of educational psychology, University of 
ebraska. 
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Their Scholastic Records, Earnings, and Extra-Curricular Activities 


school. Two hundred sixty-eight stu- 
dents in 143 high schools took the 
tests. In addition to the 107 winners, 
55 alternates were named. These 
students were to get the use of any 
scholarships unclaimed by the winners 
on September 1 of that year. 
Entrance in the “ Regents’ Scholar- 
ship Contest,” as it was known, was 
restricted to Seniors in the upper 
tenth of their classes who could 
present upon graduation a total of 
12 units of high-school credit earned 
in Grades X to XII. Nine of these 
units were to be academic. Candi- 
dates must have been carrying at 
least three full-time subjects or the 
equivalent if graduated at midyear 
and must not have entered college. 
In the fall of 1932, 79 Freshmen 
used the scholarships. The following 
study is a result of an investigation 
into the activities—academic, social, 
and occupational—of 60 of this group 
during their years at the University 
of Nebraska. These 60 persons were 
those who answered a questionnaire 
sent to them in the spring of 1936 
asking for information regarding their 
outside employment, the amount of 
debt incurred during attendance in 
college, and their sorority and fra- 
ternity affiliations—honorary, profes- 
sional, and social. It also asked for 
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information regarding all kinds of 
extra-curricular activities that make 
for a well-rounded college life, because 
marks could not be used as the only 
criterion of success in college. For 
purposes of comparison, a random 
group of students who also entered 
the University in 1932—the same 
number from each college as in the 
scholarship group—were also sent 
the same questionnaire and their 
marks recorded. Fifty-six of this 
group replied. Those who did not 
answer were not considered because 
no information was available on the 
material of the questionnaire. Most 
of those who did not return the 
questionnaire dropped out of school at 
an early stage and probably had no 
further interest in the institution. 

Thirty-two boys in the Regents’ 
group entering in 1932 and 30 boys 
in the control group returned the 
questionnaire; 28 girls in the Regents’ 
group and 26 girls in the control group 
returned it. Sixteen of these Regents’ 
scholarship boys and 17 of the control- 
group boys had received degrees by 
August, 1937, and 14 in each group of 
the girls had earned diplomas. 

When the long line of black-coated 
figures marched into the coliseum on 
Commencement morning in June, 
1936, 21 of the first group of Regents’ 
scholarship students and 24 of the 
control group were there to receive 
their degrees. By June, 1937, an 
additional 10 of the Regents’ group 
and 7 of the control group had earned 
their diplomas. Also, one Regents’ 
scholarship student had completed 
work for his degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
A further investigation showed that 
three Regents’ scholarship students 
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were working for professional degrees 
without having first earned a bacca- 
laureate degree, and two of those 
receiving degrees of Bachelor of Arts 


in 1936 had gone on into professional 
schools connected with the University | 


of Nebraska. Four of the control 
group were in professional schools 


without first having earned Arts | 


degrees, and a fifth had received his 
in 1936 before having entered a pro. 
fessional school. There were also at 
this time four Regents’ scholarship 


students and three of the control | 


group of 1932 still working toward 
baccalaureate degrees, while 20 of the 
Regents’ group and Ig of the control 
had dropped out and apparently had 
no intention of returning to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska for degrees? 


Four of the 1936 graduating Regents’ | 
scholarship group were enrolled in | 


the Graduate College of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1936, and at 
least one more in another institution. 


The control group boasts of one | 


graduate student in the University of 
Nebraska, and there is no information 
as to the matriculation of others in 
any graduate school other than that 
of Nebraska. 


F THE group studied, the dis- 

tributions by colleges when they 
matriculated as Freshmen and when 
they were awarded degrees are given 
in Table I. 

Because the awards were based 
primarily on scholarship, that phase of 
the work will be discussed first. Scores 
made in the academic examinations 


2It should be remembered that those who did 
not return the questionnaire were mostly “drops, | 


and could be added to those not interested in getting 
degrees at the University of Nebraska. 
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4 GROUP OF SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 


taken by the Regents’ scholarship 
group seem to have some relationship 
to scholastic records made in college. 
The correlation coefficient of marks 








made in the Regents’ examinations 
and marks made in college was 
37 for the group of 60 answering the 


TABLE I 


Tue DisTRIBUTION OF THE STUDENTS IN COLLEGES 
AS FRESHMEN AND AT GRADUATION 



































REGENTS’ ConTROL 
Entrance | Degrees} Entrance | Degrees 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Arts and sciences} 27 16 22 9 
Business admin- 
istration...... 7 2 8 6 
Teachers........ 14 4 13 6 
Agriculture... .. 6 4 4 4 
Engineering..... 5 2 8 5 
Pharmacy....... “oe errr I I 
 . | Sas I ee, wea 
TABLE II 


Scuotastic AVERAGES OF ALL STUDENTS, THOSE 
Recervinc DEGREES AND THOSE Droppinc Out 














Regents’ Control 
(1) oa G) 

All Students— 

Freshman average........ 83.6 79.8 

Total average............ 83.7 80.2 
Students Receiving Degrees— 

Freshman average........| 85.3 81.2 

Total average............ 85.5 81.5 
Students Dropping Out..... 79.8 77.5 











questionnaire. For those who were 
graduated from the University the 
correlation was somewhat higher, .48. 

A study of the scholastic averages 
of all 60 of the Regents’ scholarship 





group and the scholastic averages of 
_the 56 in the control group reveals 
that the Regents’ students have an 
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advantage scholastically on the con- 
trol group of 3.8 per cent during the 
freshman year (see Table II). The 
Regents’ group average for the fresh- 
man year was 83.6 per cent, and for 
the control, 79.8 per cent. In total 
average the Regents’ group scored 
83.7 and the control group 80.2 per 
cent, a difference of 3.5 per cent in 
favor of the Regents’ group. 

The Regents’ scholarship students 
who received degrees had a freshman 
average of 85.3 percent. The average 
for the entire college course for these 
Regents’ students was 85.5. The 
freshman average of the control group 
getting degrees was 81.25 and the 
average of the control students getting 
degrees was 81.5 per cent, both higher 
than the all-freshman control average, 
but each lower by 4 points than 
the corresponding averages in the 
Regents’ group. 

Another interesting fact brought 
out was in a comparison of the 
averages of the students who con- 
tinued through school and of the 
averages of the students who definitely 
dropped out. The average for the 
Regents’ group of those dropped was 
79.8 per cent and of the control 
group 77.5 per cent as against the 85.5 
per cent average of the Regents’ stu- 
dents earning degrees and the 81.5 
per cent average of the control 
students getting degrees. This would 
seem to indicate that in both groups 
those who dropped out were con- 
siderably lower scholastically. It is 
possible that, among the Regents’ 
group at least, a low scholastic aver- 


Marks at the University are recorded on a 
percentage basis. Sixty is passing, but at least 80 
per cent of the student’s work must be of a grade 
of 70 or more to count toward graduation. 
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age for a student accustomed to 
getting high marks in high school may 
have discouraged further attendance 
at the University. 


STUDY of the two groups of 
students shows that the Regents’ 
scholarship persons had more hours of 
“‘incompletes”’ than the control group. 
This was due largely to the fact that 
two Regents’ scholarship students left 
school with practically all of their 
work in one semester uncompleted. 
One of these students was asked to 
leave and did not have his scholarship 
renewed for the second semester. 
Information is not available on the 
second. The Regents’ group have 
2§ courses with “incompletes,” and 
the control group five. In general, 
“incomplete” does not necessarily 
mean a low mark. The Regents’ 
group failed in 1g courses during the 
four years; the control group failed in 
29. The Regents’ group had g “‘con- 
ditions,” and the control group, 7. 
In each group one student left school 
because of an unsatisfactory record. 
The Regents’ group had 85 marks 
in the 60’s and the control group had 
113. The Regents’ group had more 
marks at go per cent than at any 
other point; the control group had the 
most marks at 85 per cent. The 
range of the Regents’ marks was from 
60 per cent through gg per cent; for 
the control, from 60 per cent through 
g8 per cent. The Regents’ scholar- 
ship group had 660 marks of go per 
cent or above; while the control group 
had only 390. The norm for the 
Regents’ group was between 85 and 
86 per cent, and for the control group 
between 83 and 84 per cent. 
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None of the students in the Regents’ 
scholarship group were consigned to 
English 0, the review class in the 
fundamentals of English, while four 
of the control group were in this 
group. Fourteen of the Regents’ 
group took English 1, as against 32 of 
the control group. Forty-four of 
the Regents’ group took English 3, 
and 21 of the control group took it, 
Two of the Regents’ group and three 
of the control group either took their 
English composition at some other 
institution or at summer school at the 
University when the gradations based 
on the classification tests are not 
in effect. 

This group of Regents’ scholar. 
ship graduates boasted seven students 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, two of 
whom were also taken into Sigma Xi, 
In addition, there were two students 
who were elected to Sigma Xi who 
were not elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
The control group had no students 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and only 
one to Sigma Xi. On the honor roll 
for the entire college career* were six 
Regents’ students and two of the 
control group. Of the Regents’ group 
three were graduated with distinc- 
tion, and two with high distinction. 
One of the control group was grad- 
uated with distinction and another 
with high distinction. The Regents’ 
students on the honor roll for one 
year numbered 33; for the control 


‘Each year the students in the upper tenth of 
each class are selected for special scholastic honors. 
This consists chiefly of a public announcement 0 
the “honors” at a special convocation to which 
parents and friends of the honored are invited. 
A speaker is brought in from outside the institution 
for the occasion. Those who have been on the 
“honor roll” all four years are seated on the stage 
with the faculty and are given a special certificate 
of merit. 
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4 GROUP OF SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 


group, 19. The corresponding figures 
for two years were I$ and 13, and for 
three years were 11 and 6. 


NE of the most interesting parts 

of this study concerned itself 
with the outside employment and 
activities of the students of both 
ups. It will be remembered that 
ten of the 1932 group of Regents’ 
students took five years to get their 
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per week to $20 per week; for the 
control, from $2.40 to $15 per week. 
Monthly rates for Regents’ students 
varied from $3 to $25 per month; for 
the control, from $12 to $40 per 
month. The lump sums varied from 
$50 to $363.15 for the Regents’ and 
from $20 to $1,150 for the control 
group. The figure of $1,150 rep- 
resents one student’s earnings during 


1935-36 when he held three jobs, 




















degrees. When one studies the record worked 54 hours a week, and took 
of outside employment, it becomes three hours in school. An interesting 
TABLE III 
STUDENTS IN THE Two Groups WHo Were EmpLoveD THROUGHOUT THEIR YEARS AT COLLEGE 
WINTER SuMMER 
1932-33] 1933-34] 1934-35] 1935-36] 1936-37] 1932-33] 1933-34] 1934-35| 1935-36] 1936-37 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
Working for Pay— 
Regents’ group............ 12 19 31 33 II 19 27 36 31 g 
rrr e II 18 21 21 3 19 21 21 23 3 
Working for Room and Board— 
Regents’ group............ 13 12 II 7 “gt Barter? 2 3 4 2 
MN GTOUD........5.55. 9 10 6 "Ge eo 2 Ot Bs he oes 
Not Earning— 
Regents’ group............ 29 20 14 18 I 39 30 19 a re 
Control group.............| 36 27 24 ~ i ane 32 29 30 ~ i ere 



































almost a foregone conclusion that this 
was due to the amount of outside 
work that these students were doing 
which did not allow them to earn 
enough hours for graduation in the 
four-year period. 

The Regents’ scholarship group 
from the start had more outside 
employment than the control group, 
and as the years passed, their lead 
increased greatly (see Table III). 
Amounts earned were listed on a 
weekly, monthly, or lump-sum basis. 
The weekly amounts earned by the 
Regents’ group varied from 50 cents 


item shows that as educational status 
advances, less work for room and 
board is done, and more outside jobs 
for pay are secured, often based on 
the student’s work in college—such as 
reading papers, assisting in science 
laboratories, and doing other academic 
odd jobs. 

The kinds of jobs listed by both 
groups of students would indicate 
that the average college student is a 
veritable “‘jack of all trades.” The 
kinds of jobs numbered §2; of these, 21 
were held by the members of the 
control group only, 16 were held by 
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the members of the Regents’ group 
only, and 15 were held by both the 
control group and the Regents’ group. 
As might be expected since scholar- 
ship is a factor in granting National 
Youth Administration allotments at 
this institution, the Regents’ group 
held more NY jobs. 

Here are some of the kinds of jobs 
that the students found: radio singer, 
usher in theater, worker in Beechnut 
Packing Company, treasurer of fra- 
ternity, university library page and 
stack boy, clerk, reader, fire tender, 
sales clerk, Sunday School teacher, 
printer, janitor, assistant in agronomy, 
stenographer, houseworker, cashier in 
restaurant, nursemaid, assistant in 
inventory division of the University 
of Nebraska, filling-station attendant, 
dairy farmer, piano instructor, bond 
salesman, house painter, sorority house 
boy, newspaper reporter, worker in 
University Publishing Company, stock 
clerk, research worker in state seed 
laboratory, assistant to civil engineer- 
ing professor, managing editor of 
Cornhusker, soda-fountain clerk, insur- 
ance clerk, caretaker of the National 
Guard armory, tractor tester, doctor’s 
assistant, shoe shiner, pianist in a 
dining room, student nurse, dish- 
washer, and salesman. 

A girl in the Regents’ group held 
the record for the number of jobs. 
During her career she did both office 
work and housework, worked in a 
cafeteria first as a waitress, then as a 
hostess, and became a doctor’s assist- 
ant. In the control group, a boy was 
an insurance clerk, a soda “jerk,” a 
filling-station attendant, and a theater 
usher. 

Several of each group of students 
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depended a great deal on summe 
work to give them funds to continue 
their college work. Eighteen in the 
Regents’ group and nine in the 
control group continued their winter 
jobs through the summer. Amounts 
earned in the summer varied 4; 
widely as in the winter. 

Four dollars per week was the 
least summer wage earned by anyone 
in either group. The most earned 
in the Regents’ group was $27 per 
week, and in the control group, $17.60, 
The average weekly earnings of the 
Regents’ group were $7.65 in the 
summer of 1932 and $12.28 in 1935; 
while the corresponding figures for 
the control group were $7.37 and 
$10.76. It will be noted that the 
Regents’ group earned more per week 
from the start than did those persons 
in the control group. The average 
weekly salary of the Regents’ group 
for the four summers was $11.31; for 
the control group, $9.41 per week. 

The students listed 62 kinds of 
jobs in which they engaged during 
the summer. ‘‘Farm hand” headed 
the list. Types of work not men- 
tioned in the winter list included 
employment as chauffeur, as restau- 
rent hostess, as boys’ camp counselor, 
and as assistants with a state museum 
field party, with an agronomy survey, 
and with the conservation survey. 

Twenty-four Regents’ students and 
1§ control students were in debt at 
graduation; 34 Regents’ students and 
40 of the control group definitely said 
no debt; and two of the Regents’ 
group and one of the control group 
gavenoreport. The amounts of debt 
varied from $10 to $2,000 for the 
Regents’ group and from $100 to 
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4 GROUP OF SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 


$1,600 for the control. Several gave 
no specific amount although they 
indicated some debt. 


WENTY-THREE of the 60 
Regents’ scholarship students 
were affiliated with social fraternities 
or sororities, 35 were not, and two 
made no report. Twenty-seven of 
the control group were socially affili- 
ated, 28 were not, and one did not 
report. These figures are too few 
and the margin between the two 
groups is too low to draw any definite 
conclusions, although the fraternity 
is slightly more popular with the 
control group than with the Regents’. 
Twenty of the control group joined as 
Freshmen, the rest affiliated later, 
while only eight of the Regents’ 
students joined during their first 
year, the rest later. An equal num- 
ber of each group held offices in the 
groups to which they belonged during 
their college careers. Offices held 
were two presidencies, two  vice- 
presidencies, one each secretary-treas- 
urer, house manager, pledge master 
for the Regents’ group; and president, 
recording secretary, secretary and 
rush chairman, scholarship and rush 
chairman, social chairman, and pledge 
mother for the control group. 
Memberships in honorary and pro- 
fessional fraternities were about the 
same as memberships in the social 
groups although the control group 
had no Phi Beta Kappa’s and only 
one Sigma Xi as against seven Phi 
Beta Kappa’s and four Sigma Xi’s in 
the Regents’ group. There were no 
Mortar Boards in the Regent’s group, 
but there was one member of the 
Innocents society to equal the mem- 
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ber of Mortar Board in the control 
group. Twenty-seven honorary and 
professional groups were represented 
in the control group, and 31 were 
represented in the Regents’ group. 
One student in the group might be 
considered a professional “joiner”’; 
he listed six honorary and profes- 
sional societies after his name. Four 
of the control group held offices 
in these groups, and eight of the 
Regents’ group, including one national 
presidency. 

The kinds of campus activities 
engaged in varied considerably within 
each group. The control group had 
an editor of the Cornhusker and a May 
Queen, who was also president of 
Mortar Board during her senior year. 
They also had the cadet colonel and a 
member of the Farmers’ Fair Board. 
Three R.O.T.C. captains and three 
sponsors were listed among their 
activities, as was also a “Tassel,” 
girls’ pep club, Kosmet Klub show, 
and the Ice Carnival Queen. The 
Nebraska Blue Print drew one associ- 
ate editor from the group. The 
Regents’ group furnished the only 
first-string varsity football man, three 
class presidents, one member of the 
student council, a chairman of the 
Barb Council, and seven R.O.T.C. 
captains. Three members of the 
Regents’ group were in Kosmet Klub 
shows, one was a University Player; 
there was also an associate editor of 
The Nebraska Blue Print. 

On the whole, the control group 
seemed to have more students in 
“larger” activities. Whether this was 
because the Regents’ group was not 
so interested in these activities, or 
whether the Regents’ group had to 
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work too much outside to engage in 
these activities cannot be conclusively 
determined with so small a group 
represented. Succeeding years of this 
study will furnish more data. 

Four of the control group were 
recipients of five prizes and awards 
after entering the University, while 
12 of the Regents’ group received 21 
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awards, some of them receiving as 
many as three or four each. These 
awards and prizes included the Ver. 
non Seabury-Palladan award, the 
Faculty Women’s scholarship, Pan. 
Hellenic scholarship for having highest 
freshman average, A.A.U.W. scholar. 


ship, and a graduate assistantship at | 


Cornell University. [Vol. IX, No. 3 
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Michigan Vocabulary Profile 


By EDWARD B. GREENE 


A Sampling of Vocabularies of Superior Adults 


HE importance of a person’s 

vocabulary has been empha- 

sized by a number of investi- 
gators, both in fields of general 
mental ability and in vocational suc- 
cess. Most of these investigators 
used general-vocabulary tests which, 
on inspection, are found to contain 
few technical words. The tests do con- 
tain many words chosen from liter- 
ature which have little significance 
in either scientific or commercial 
fields. Moreover, some of the words 
chosen are difficult simply because 
of their rareness, not because of the 
intrinsic complexity of thoughts ex- 
pressed. A fairly large number of 
tests of achievement in special sub- 
jects have included lists of technical 
terms, but none have appeared which 
systematically sample basic vocabu- 
laries in important subject-matter 
fields, in a reasonably short time, say 
two hours. 

A vocabulary profile for the superior 
adult is desired which will indicate 
the range of his concepts in fields 
which are important and independent, 
and allow more adequate solutions of 


1This work has been carried on three years. It 
was aided initially by a grant from the University of 
Michigan Research Fund. Much of the work has 
been done by students under arrangements made 
with the National Youth Administration. The 
work has been made possible and enjoyable by the 
co-operation of members in twelve departments. 


problems such as: Which terms are 
important tools for thinking and 
which are principally embellishments? 
What growth and retention of specific 
information are related to training 
and interests? What vocabularies are 
essential for certain vocations? What 
is the importance of vocabulary in 
reading skills? What is the impor- 
tance of knowledge of a _person’s 
vocabulary in educational and voca- 
tional planning? 

Before any of these practical prob- 
lems can be dealt with, more accurate 
measuring tools are needed. This 
report seeks to show sampling methods 
by which eventually the nature of 
technical vocabularies may be ascer- 
tained more precisely. Among other 
aspects technical vocabularies may 
be described as having range and 
interrelations. The range may be 
indicated by enumeration of elements, 
much as in a survey of a city where 
the number of dwellings, schools, 
churches, bakeries, and the like are 
enumerated. Interrelations are more 
intangible. They may be either func- 
tional, when certain concepts are con- 
ceived as dependent variables, or they 
may be nonfunctional relationships, 
when certain concepts merely happen 
frequently to be found together. For 
instance, a functional relationship 
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would probably be found between 
mathematics and physics vocabu- 
laries, because mathematical concepts 
are sometimes used to define physical 
relationships and vice versa. If all 
students in a group were required to 
study fine arts and physics, however, 
it might be that vocabularies in 
these two fields would correlate more 
highly than those of any other fields. 
There is no direct way of discrim- 
inating functional from nonfunctional 
relationships by statistical methods 
alone. By sampling various groups 
of persons with carefully prepared 
tests it will be possible to secure 
facts about the intercorrelations of 
various items. If one compares these 
results with reliable information about 
the training and interests of the 
persons measured, inferences about 
the functional relationship of con- 
cepts may be made with considerable 
certainty. 


HE solution of such problems 

requires a measuring instrument 
that is consistent andexact. It should 
have the following specifications: 


1. It must sample a person’s vocabulary 
in all fields which are important and 
independent. Basic concepts must be 
included. The problem of determining 
which items are important is a social 
or practical one. It can be solved by 
establishing criteria of success and then 
finding which items are essential for 
such success. 

The problem of determining which 
items are independent of other items 
can be determined by a correlation 
technique. If two items correlate more 
than zero, they are related in some 
functional or nonfunctional way. If 
two items correlate highly in many 
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samples of persons with different train. 
ing, then they are most probably 
functionally related. 

2. Separate measures of vocabulary must 
be secured in each independent field, 
This can be done after independence 
has been established by giving 
separate score for each field. 

3. Test items must not be affected by 
chance success. Chance successes when 
present can be eliminated by sub. 
tracting a proportion of wrong answers 
if the number of items is large. 

4. Test items must be affected as little as 
possible by reasoning. They must 
measure one’s information, not one’s 
ability to deduce relationships. Rea. 
soning cannot be entirely eliminated, 
but it can be reduced so that it con. 
tributes a very small part in the score, 
by securing items where the possibility 
of using inferences from general rules or 
roots of words is small. 

5. Items must be designed in such a way 
as to allow separate analysis of the 
elements. This can be done by having 
well-defined multiple-choice questions. 

6. Items must have a wide range of 
difficulty. Difficulty is defined arbi- 
trarily as the percentage of persons who 
fail the item. 

7. Items must be scaled with equivalent 
steps and each step must be well rep- 
resented. Equal-appearing steps can 
be secured by using equal units of 
scaling, as by standard scores. 


In order to construct a test to meet 
these specifications, four steps were 
necessary: the selection of important 
concepts, the classification of items 
into divisions which seemed _inde- 
pendent, the construction of test 
items, and the analysis and revision 
of items and tests on the basis of the 
results of a preliminary application. 
These steps have been carried out 
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MICHIGAN VOCABULARY PROFILE 


with the aid of 28 professors and 34 
students in twelve departments of the 
University of Michigan. 

The selection of important con- 
cepts in each field was made by the 
inspection of textbooks in the various 
departments. This selection was aided 
by inspection of such excellent pub- 
lished lists as those by Schorling in 
mathematics, Curtis and Powers in 
biological sciences, and Kelly and 
Krey in social studies. Important 
items were also listed for history, 
education, and philosophy. Tech- 
nical words in these three depart- 
ments were usually found already 
listed in some other division, or they 
seemed so rare that they would be 
known to less than five per cent of 
college graduates. Master lists of 
the words used in astronomy, anat- 
omy, pathology, linguistics, semantics, 
anthropology, and mechanical and 
electrical engineering were assembled. 
Most of these words were judged to 
be too difficult for inclusion in this 
study. They probably would not be 
known to five per cent of liberal-arts 
graduates. They are available, how- 
ever, for use in advanced courses. 
The fields of literature, mechanical 
trades, personal service, agriculture, 
geography, and music were not 
included in this study due to lack 
of facilities. 

An inspection of the lists sub- 
mitted showed a considerable amount 
of duplication. Thus, approximately 
one-quarter of the items in the 
sociological list were found in the 
biology list, one-quarter in the mathe- 
matics list, one-third in the psychology 
list, and smaller proportions in the eco- 
nomics and government lists. Other 
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instances of duplication were found 
in psychology and biology, physics 
and mathematics, and in government 
and economics. 

A classification of items was desired 
which would give a handy reference 
system, allow the inclusion of each 
word only once, and give a starting 
point for the analysis of results, both 
statistically and logically. After con- 
siderable conferring, eight main divi- 
sions were chosen: commerce, human 
relations, government, physical sci- 
ence, biological science, mathematics, 
fine arts, and sports. Words were 
placed in each main division which 
seemed to belong together. Each 
division was further subdivided into 
constituent parts. Particular diffi- 
culty was experienced in classifying 
the three divisions of human relations, 
commerce, and government, where 
concepts are often vague, and where 
authorities have not yet agreed on 
a uniform terminology. The other 
divisions gave less difficulty because 
they have more exact terminology. 
The divisions are doubtless more 
independent at the higher levels than 
the lower.2 Indeed, a person who 
ranks high in more than three of these 
divisions is rarely found. 

From the master lists, which totaled 
6,181 words, the most basic concepts 
were checked by from seven to twenty 
judges in each field. In selecting the 
most important words the judges 
were asked to include complex as 
well as simple ideas, and to limit 


2It was also noted that previously published 
factor analyses of both Strong’s (1934) and 
Thurstone’s Interest Blanks (1935) showed con- 
siderable independence of these same eight divisions. 

’The master lists which were finally developed 
are on file in the Department of Psychology, 
University of Michigan. 
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these as a rule to the work of ele- 
mentary courses. Elementary courses 
were defined as those which are 
available during the first two years 
of college training. There was con- 
siderable agreement in every field in 
selecting words. The words finally 
chosen for test were selected by at 
least 75 per cent of the judges. 
These basic-concept words (1,766 in 
all) were then cast into test items. 
The multiple-choice form was chosen 
because it allows greater control of 
answers, small chance effects, and 
rapid administration and _ scoring. 
The following are the first two items 
of the human-relations division of 
Form I of the Michigan Vocabulary 
Profile: 


1. class 1.Any group of objects 
2. faction which are alike in some 
3. clause way: 

4. clan 

1. subsist 2. To be made of: 

2. consist 

3. formulate 

4. form 

Each item follows this form and 


consists of a clear definition followed 
by four words, all of which were 
chosen from the same field, from the 
same difficulty level, and from the 
same part of speech.‘ 


HE preliminary forms of the test 

were administered to 245 Sopho- 
mores and Juniors as part of the work 
in an elementary-psychology class. 
The results have been analyzed to 
show difficulty, discrimination, and 
internal consistency of a test. 


4The construction of items was greatly aided 
through the use of the Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Roget’s Thesarus, and numerous text- 
books and dictionaries. 
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The difficulty was indicated by the 
percentage of students passing each 
item. This percentage was changed 
into a standard deviation for each 
item, and these standard deviations 
were used to secure fairly equivalent 
steps in a revised scale. 

The discriminative power of an 
item is indicated by the number of 
times each of the five answers was 
selected. The ideal item would have 
the correct choice chosen most often 
by the better informed students, and 
each wrong answer chosen by at least 
ten per cent of the persons. There. 
fore, wrong answers which were seldom 
chosen were eliminated, and wrong 
answers which were chosen by the 
more able students as frequently as 
the less able students were eliminated. 

The internal consistency of a test 
was shown by the correlation of each 
item with the total score of its 
division. This indicated to what 
extent each item detected the superior 
students in a particular division. In 
revision, items which had low correla- 
tion with the total scores, below .3o, 
were eliminated or revised so as to 
avoid ambiguity. The average corre- 
lation between item and division was 
approximately .52 for mathematics 
and physical and biological sciences, 
and approximately .38 for the other 
divisions. This means that these 
tests have an unusual degree of 
internal consistency when compared 
to other tests of this kind. 

Two equivalent forms of the Mich- 
igan Vocabulary Profile (Forms I 
and II) were prepared in 1937. Each 
form consists of a battery of eight 
tests, one for each of the divisions 
described. These may be scored 
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separately as well as totaled. Each 
division of the battery consists of 30 
items arranged in ten levels of diff- 
culty. Each level includes three items 
chosen from an interval of one-half 
a standard deviation of a sample of 
430 college Sophomores, 234 men and 
196 women. Items chosen in this 
way will give the maximum dis- 
crimination between persons. The 
easiest items represent a difficulty 
such that at least 98 per cent of this 
group succeeded. On the hardest 
items, 2 per cent or less suc- 
ceeded, when chance successes were 
eliminated. 


HE question may well be raised, 

Are these thirty-item tests good 
samples of the fields which they are 
intended to represent? A random 
sample of items is judged to be a good 
representative of a larger group or 
division when it correlates highly with 
other random samples. If two ran- 
dom samples of a division correlate 
lower than +.80, they must be 
sampling different concepts to a 
marked degree, or else there must be 
some chance success. The selection 
of a random sample of items from a 
larger group is not a simple matter. 
In order to guarantee that the ele- 
ments of each division were equally 
often sampled, the approved items 
were arranged in order of difficulty 
under their various subheads. Then 
two samples of thirty items each 
were chosen from each division so 
that each group would have the same 
number of items at each level of 
difficulty and from each subdivision. 
These samples were printed as the 
1937 test forms. The corresponding 
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divisions of Forms I and II correlated 
from .78 to .g4 with the mean at .85, 
(see Table II) and showed nearly the 
same mean scores. This means that 
these two forms are fairly equivalent, 
and that they are probably rep- 
resentative samples of the much larger 
master lists from which they were 
chosen. This also means that longer 
tests are not necessary for fairly 
accurate individual prediction. 

The subject is asked to place an S 
before the correct choice if he is sure 
he is right, and a D if he is doubtful. 
The use of S and D will probably 
reduce the amount of guessing. It 
will also give a rating of self-criticism 
by showing the proportion of sure 
answers which are right. 

The test is supposed to have 
unlimited time, but students should 
not be allowed to loiter, or to ponder 
long. The time of starting and finish- 
ing should be indicated on the answer 
sheet. College students usually finish 
the eight divisions in fifty minutes. 
Average adults take a little longer. 

One’s score for each division of the 
test and for the total number correct 
may be changed into standard scores 
and the centiles of a group by the use 
of a profile sheet. This allows each 
person to know his relative position 
in a group and to see immediately his 
relative standing in each division. 

Table I shows the results of giving 
Form I to fairly good samples of 
Grades IX, XII, and XIV (second- 
year college) for men and women. 
This table shows a mean rise for total 
scores which is fairly regular. For the 
test administered in April the twelfth- 
grade average is nearly twice that of 
the ninth-grade, and the fourteenth 
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twice that of the twelfth. The 
scores for the separate divisions, how- 
ever, show somewhat different growth 
curves, when scaled in standard devia- 
tions of the college sample. When 
this was done the largest differences 
between ninth and fourteenth grades 
were found in the physical sciences, 
government and economic divisions, 
while the smallest differences are seen 
in biological sciences, mathematics, 
and athletics. 
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because they may be due, to a certain 
extent, to the sample of students used, 
It is also true that the terms selected 
for these tests did not include actiyj. 
ties such as home economics and 
music, where it is generally thought 


that women may be better informed | 


than men. 

In the field of sports there is appar. 
ently only one sport, field hockey, 
that is usually played by women and 
not men. This was omitted from our 


TABLE I 


Micuican VocaBuLary Prori.e, Form I, 1937 Norms ror NintH, TWELFTH, AND FouRTEENTH Grapes 




















Nunta Grape Twetrtu Grape FourTEENTH GRADE 
| STANDARD 
Deviation 
Women Men Women Men Women Men 
@) @® | @ | @ | @® | © | @ | o_ 
Human relations. . 4.1 6.6 9-7 9.8 17.0 17.7 364 
Commerce. . ; 3-3 6.1 8.5 11.2 15.3 19.1 47 
Legal government. . 5-7 7.2 8.4 12.3 19.7 20.2 4-9 
Physical science. 0.4 1.6 “7% 6.4 7.2 9-9 5.9 
Biological science. . i 5.6 7.5 9-3 9:7 13.4 14.9 407 
Mathematics.............. 7.2 9-5 10.1 12.7 16.3 17.8 4.8 
0 ee 2.9 3-3 5.1 7.1 13.8 16.7 6.8 
a es 5.8 13-4 8.2 17.4 15.4 20.6 4.7 
OO” ee eee 35.0 55.2 63.4 86.6 118.1 136.9 
Standard deviation..... 55.6 21.2 29.1 42.0 21.3 22.3 
(ee 255 276 295 270 280 225 























Approximately 5 per cent of the 
ninth-grade students and 17 per cent 
of twelfth-grade students exceeded 
the mean of second-year college stu- 
dents on each division. The average 
white adult will probably score slightly 
below the ninth-grade level. 

Sex differences are large enough 
to be significant in all divisions except 
the human relations and fine arts. 
The men and boys made higher scores 
than the women and girls in all three 
of the grades tested. We should not 
generalize too freely from these results 


list because it was found that only a 
small percentage of women knew the 
commonest field-hockey terms. 
Table II shows, among others, 
intercorrelations between divisions. 
These are all below .55, and they show 
relationships which might be logically 
expected from the students tested. 
Thus the highest correlation, .54, 
is between biological- and physical- 
science vocabularies. Zero correla- 
tions are found between arts and 
commerce, government and physical- 
science vocabularies. Other correla- 
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TABLE II 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF VocaBULARY Divisions, Form I 
Tests DesicNaTED By NUMBER 
D Aver- | Wits 
TVISION AGE | Totatt 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
(1) (2) |G) (4) (6) | © | @ (8) (9) (10) | (11) 
1. Human relations.......... .78* 24 32 16 25 35 17 te 23 61 
ND ese cece ccsfaccees 79 -40 of 40 42 .07 27 +33 57 
3.Government............ : oe ire .82 31 237 24 05 24 .27 .48 
4- Physical sciences....... scoll 94 -54 -50 -00 +49 34 76 
ED + ass schesnsvchessecelonsseskevewes OF 10 | .36 | .18 31 .68 
6. Mathematics......... a ees, Cems ASRS 86 23 21 .28 55 
ee .|. ot big seefecceeal 079 10 1S +44 
Ee er pecs | ; | ee | ere Ne | eee | “Sern | SUR .80 23 -48 











*Numbers in italic refer to correlations between 
be equivalent samples of a division. 
7Correlations of each division with the total are 


tions range between these, with the, 
average of .30. 

From these facts we are justified in 
concluding that each division here 
contains one or more variables which 
are not found in other divisions. The 
high correlation between equivalent 
tests of the same division prove that 
the low correlations between tests of 
different divisions are not due to 
chance errors of measurement. To 


tests of thirty items each, which were intended to 


too high because the totals contain all divisions. 


what extent each division contains 
unique concepts is not easily or 
directly determined either subjectively 
or statistically.5 It is evident from 
Table I without any further analysis 
that these tests do not indicate a 
single vocabulary factor in the persons 
tested but rather a number of some- 
what isolated patterns. 


5A statistical factor analysis will be reported in a 
subsequent paper. 
[Vol. IX, No. 7] 
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Predicting Scholarship’ 
The Ohio State University Psycho- 


logical Test, Form 18, was admin- 
istered to all the Freshmen at 
Wesleyan University before the begin- 
ning of classes in September, 1935. 
After completing one semester in 
college, the relationship between their 
test scores and scholastic averages 
was studied. The coefficient of cor- 


mores, 0.39; Juniors, 0.40; and Seniors, 
0.32. One reason for these lower cor. 
relations is that the groups are more 
homogeneous. Nevertheless, there js 
a significant relationship between test 
scores and achievement for four years, 

The prediction of subsequent 
achievement on the basis of first. 
semester marks is much more accu- 
rate. For example, the coefficients 
of correlation between first-semester 


TABLE I 


AvERAGE Marks Mabe BY FRESHMEN OF 1935 AT THE END or First SEMESTER 

















PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION 
Top Next Middle Next Lowest Total 
9 16 50 16 9 

(1) (2) G) | @) (5) 6) | @ 
a re 12 32 101 26 16 187 
Median..... REMAN a Ken edn nsnta<eess es 90.0 80.6 7504 71.3 65.6 75.6 
Per cent achieving 70 or weeeey........... 100.0 93-8 83.2 57-7 25.0 7765 
Per cent achieving 80 or better....... |) 97 53-1 26.7 rs ° 31.0 























relation (product-moment) between 
averages and test scores was +0.64. 
Test scores were classified by per- 
centages as follows: top g, next 16, 
middle 50, next 16, and bottom 9g. 
The average marks made by each test 
group are given in Table I. 
Prediction of subsequent scholar- 
ship on the basis of test scores is not 
quite so satisfactory. For example, 
typical correlation coefficients between 
test scores and scholastic averages for 
one semester are as follows: Sopho- 


1Reported by T. A. Langlie, Wesleyan University. 


marks and first-year marks for two 
classes were for the class of 1937, 
0.96, and for the class of 1938, 0.9S. 
Furthermore, the correlation be- 
tween first-year marks and total 
scholarship averages for graduating 
students (classes of 1931 to 1935, 
inclusive) is +0.85. This correlation 
is more easily interpreted by studying 
changes that occur. Using as the 
unit, .33 of a letter mark, 190 out of 
471 members of the graduating classes 
of 1931 to 1935 changed less than 
I unit, and 408, 86.6 per cent, changed 
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units. The following 
figures summarize these data: 


of Per 

Change Cent 
MUGGi ee hoses eseeressvesetoess 0.6 
RS | Mt sa oad Cas ovdeees 2.1 
Sy, Sy last aekwrekd-y 17.4 
Dada bee pe Deka dead 40.3 
a Ae Co ee eu 2 28.9 
Or Pee es ere 8.7 
er Pere 1.7 
Sa ce re ° 

RMR sxe ered ake ss bean sees 0.2 
ME CNMOE. 6s. ccivencncess 99-9 


This comparison suggests that per- 
formance is rather static, but that 
is not the whole story. First-year 
scholarship is included in total scholar- 
ship, and changes are obscured. Actu- 
ally, however, marks improve during 
the four years, with a slight decrease 
between the freshman and sophomore 
years. This decrease is most marked 
for superior men as tested (regression 
phenomena?). The greatest increase 
occurs during the senior year. 

Despite these internal changes, the 
first-year marks represent total aver- 
ages with reasonable accuracy. For 
example, records of 327 men who did 
not graduate during the years 1931 to 
1935 show an average scholastic 
average for their first year (or 
semester, if the year was not com- 
pleted) of 68.9 (percentage mark); 
25 per cent of them achieved averages 
below 64.3. On the other hand, 10 
students with scholastic averages for 
their first year below 66.6, did grad- 
uate, but 120 with similar averages 
failed. The ten who “succeeded” 
attained final averages as follows: 75 
in two cases, 71.6 in seven, and 67 
in one case. 
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With such results occurring in one 
college, it would seem that a reason- 
ably efficient system of selection and 
retention of students would be about 
as follows: First, admit applicants 
who rate “E” on the test only when 
there are strong compensating factors. 
Second, drop, at the end of the first 
year, all Freshmen who achieve scho- 
lastic averages below 66.6, unless 
there are real reasons for expecting 
improvement. 

If such a policy had been adhered 
to rigidly (without exceptions) with 
the classes of 1931 to 1935, 26 men 
who graduated and 46 men who 
failed would have been denied admis- 
sion; probably they would then have 
made a better choice of college 
relative to their abilities. Then, at 
the end of the first year, an additional 
group of 102 men would have been 
dropped. Actually, 94 of them failed 
to graduate, but 8 of them did grad- 
uate with scholastic averages of 75 
for one, 71.3 for six, and 67 for one. 
These “‘successes,”” however, included 
summer-school make-ups. With the 
elimination of such inferior students, 
more attention can be paid to the 
superior students. 

In conclusion, this study points to 
the need for more careful selection of 
college students—each college has its 
own problem—and suggests the use 
of the psychological tests for this 
purpose, supplemented with actual 
records of performance. 


Primary Mental Abilities 


A description of the experimental 
way in which meaningful factors of 
human intelligence can be isolated is 
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contained in a book published by the 
University of Chicago Press called 
Primary Mental Abilities. The author 
is Louis Leon Thurstone, who has 
been working six years on the study. 
Mr. Thurstone is Charles F. Grey 
Distinguished Service Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University He has 
isolated, measured, and described 
seven prime elements of intelligence 
during his work and tentatively sug- 
gested two other “dimensions” of 
the intellect. 

In Primary Mental Abilities the 
author presents in a relatively non- 
technical form the methods used in 
arriving at the “dimensions” and 
analyzing the meaningful data secured 
in objective experimental research.? 
Bases of the material were the “ pencil- 
and-paper”’ tests lasting fifteen hours 
taken by 240 students in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago whom Mr. Thur- 
stone describes as “extremely bright.”’ 
Samples of the tests are included. 

The seven “dimensions” of the 
intellect, each of them separately 
measurable, are: number facility, word 
fluency, visualizing ability, perception, 
memory, induction, and verbal reason- 
ing. Further testing is being under- 
taken to identify positively the factor 
tentatively called deduction, and per- 
haps another called restrictive ability. 
Further research may reveal other 
abilities. 

Mr. Thurstone says that the factor 
called number facility (N) was easily 
identified. The tests used for this pur- 
pose included problems of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, 


*Vectors of the Mind, published by University of 
Chicago Press in 1934 is a more technical report of 
this study. It was reviewed in JourNAL oF HIGHER 
EpucaTion in January, 1937, (see page 54). 
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tabular completion, and arithmetical 
reasoning. A sample test in this 
battery was: 


In this test you are shown some arith. | 
metical problems that have already been | 
worked out. Four answers are given for 
each problem. One of these is right, 
Check it. The problem is: 4.12395 x 
6.82187. Which of the following answers 
is correct? (Do this without working 
out the problem): 7.563327; 14.012468; | 
28.133051; 56.103378. 


The third answer is correct. 

In isolating the “dimension” word 
fluency (W) tests involving anagrams 
was among those used. The instruc. 
tions on one of these were: | 

Make as many different words as you 
can, using only the letters in the word 
G-E-N-E-R-A-T-I-O-N-S. You may use 
long or short words and may include 
the names of persons, places or foreign | 
words. In any one word do not use a 
letter more times than it appears in 


G-E-N-E-R-A-T-I-O-N-S. 


A few are: art, era, snore, snare, ratio, 
gene, rings. The person being tested 
can write as many as he can think of 
in the time allotted. 

The tests by which the “dimension” 
visual ability (S) was identified included 
block-counting, surface development, | 
hand positions, and syllogisms. One 
of the harder verbal classification tests 
follows: 


Mark in the space at the right whether | 
words in the third column are of the same | 
classification as those in Column 1 or the 
same kind as in Column 2: 


I 2 3 
simple barnstorm charming --——— 
tasteful gaudy roar —_—_ 
celestial torn panic ag 
chaste driven desic rT 
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Another “dimension” brought out 
in the verbal-classification test was 
perception (P), also tested in eight 
other tests. Mr. Thurstone says: 


The simplest expression of this per- 
ceptual function would be a task in which 
the subject is asked to identify sume 
particular detail that is buried in dis- 
tracting material. Given the task to find 
a particular word in a page of print, some 
people seem to be able to locate it by a 
dispersed attention to the page as a 
whole, while others require systematic 
search. 


One test which developed this “‘dimen- 
sion” of perception was disarranged 
sentences. The instructions and a 
sample test are: 

In the sentences below the words are 
mixed up. If you can put the words in 
the right order and the sentence makes 
sense put a plus mark in front of the 
sentence. If the sentence when un- 
scrambled is false put a minus sign. 
Mark the following sentences: 


(__) is falling rain water 

(__) fly some birds can 

(_) blue is sky the sometimes 
( ) an never dies evergreen 

( ) large is an beast ant a 


The tests to establish memory (M) 
as a “dimension” were varied in 
content so as to involve memory for 
names, for words, and for numbers. 
There is a general memory factor, 
and further testing will determine 
whether there is a difference in the 
ability which refers to memory of 
ideas which can be reproduced in 
paraphrased form as distinguished 
from verbatim reproduction. In Mr. 
Thurstone’s opinion 


, one of the most interesting of the primary 


abilities that have appeared in the tests 
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has been called induction (I). The char- 


acteristic of the tests which revealed this 
ability was that they demanded that the 
subject find the rule or principle involved. 


The seventh “dimension” is called 
verbal reasoning (V) or verbal rela- 
tions. In the tests revealing this 
ability the subject must deal with 
ideas. A sample test in this battery is: 


This is a test of your ability to under- 
stand what you read. Read the proverb 
“‘Sail when the wind blows.” Two and 
only two of the following sentences have 
nearly the same meaning. Check these. 
——“Strike while the iron is hot.” 
——“One must howl with the wolves.” 
———“ Make hay while the sun shines.” 

——“ Make not your sail too large for the 
ship.” 


The first and third sentences should 
be checked. 


Characteristics of 


NYA Students 


A study was made to evaluate the 
Federal aid program in Alabama 
College, a state-supported college for 
women. Personal data records were 
kept on the students during the 
period beginning the second semester 
1933-34 to and including the’ first 
semester 1936-37. In all, 280% dif- 
ferent students received Federalfaid, 
65 per cent of whom were Freshmen. 
Several comparisons were made with 
120 dining-room girls covering the 
same period of time and the stu- 
dent body 1935-36 exclusive of the 
two other groups, which totaled 543 
students. The following facts were 
disclosed. 


’Reported by Minnie L. Steckel, 
Counselor at Alabama College. 


Student 
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Eighty-two per cent of the NY'4 
students received 4 and B health 
ratings as against 80 per cent of the 
student body and 94 per cent of 
the dining-room girls. The percent- 
age of fathers unemployed, disabled, 
and deceased, of the three groups was: 
NYA, 1g per cent; student body, 12 
per cent; and dining-room girls, 16 per 
cent. The mean number of children 
in the N74 student’s family was 4.14, 
of dining-room girls 4.48, and of the 
student body 3.93. The average age 
of mothers of NY students was 
44.96 years; of the student body, 
47-19; and of the dining-room girls, 
45-97. The ages of the fathers were 
49.56, 52.10, and 50.83, respectively. 
The average age of each of the student 
groups was 19.55, 19.76, and 19.54. 

Rated on the Thurstone Person- 
ality Schedule, there was no sig- 
nificant difference in the personality 
ratings among the three groups. The 
mean scores for NYA students, stu- 
dent body, and dining-room girls was 
43-15, 43-68, and 41.66, respectively. 

here was a marked difference in the 
percentage of each of these groups 
called before the student council for 
minor penalties accumulated beyond 
the limit or for serious infringement of 
regulations. They were as follows: 
NYA, 9.17 per cent; student body, 
14.57 per cent; and dining-room girls, 
10.78. The low score for the NY. 4 
students may indicate some intrinsic 
character trait, or it may be due 
to the fact that they had their time 
too constantly occupied to get into 
mischief. 

On the basis of the mean scores on 
the National Council Intelligence 
Tests, the N?-4 students were defi- 
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nitely superior to the dining-room 
girls and exceed as well the members | 
of the student body although not go | 
much. The ratings for the three | 
groups were: NYA, 153.35; dining. 
room girls, 126.98; and student body, 
143-97. On the American Coungijj 
Co-operative English Tests, the mean 
scores for the groups were: NY4, 
124.73; dining-room girls, 118.59; and 
student body, 111.80. The NY4 
students again have the highest rating, 

More important than ability to 
work is the work actually successfully 
completed. The mean number of 
academic hours carried by each group 
were: NYA, 16.33; dining-room girls, 
17.52; and student body, 16.85. The 
mean quality-point averages made by 
NYA students, student body, and 
dining-room girls were 1.48, 1.32, and 
1.45, respectively. The differences 
between these ratings were large | 
enough to be statistically significant. 


The Library of 
Yale Law School 


In the Yale Law Library Manual; 
prepared by the staff of the Library, 
the library’s physical facilities, its 
various collections and their avail. 
ability, and its staff organization are 
described. 

The Law Library is now second in 
size among law-school libraries; on 
July 1, 1937, its catalogue contained 
221,822 titles. The main divisions 
into which this collection is classified 
are independent subject classes such 
as Roman law, social sciences, and 
trials; Anglo-American law; foreign 
law; and special collections. There 

4(Yale Law Library Publications, No. 5). 
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are five of these last-named: the 
Wheeler Collection on Roman Law; 
the Hohfield Collection; the Cole 
Collection; the Blackstone Collec- 
tion—‘‘the most complete collection 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries and 
works based thereon in America and 
perhaps in the world, embracing 
original editions from the first English 
to the latest American, together with 
French and German translations of 
Blackstone’s work;”’ and the Founders’ 
Collection. 

The Library is the possessor also of 
a number of rarities, including early 
Connecticut statute books; a number 
of British items, including 106 books 
published before 1641; foreign legal 
works published before 1641; about 
fifteen hundred American legal im- 
prints of early date; and manuscripts 
and legal instruments. 

Since no standard classification 
scheme for law libraries exists the 
Yale Law Library evolved its own. 
Beginning with 4B, the symbol used 
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for Association Books, and running 
through the alphabet to 7? for 
Yalensia, the classification provides 
about sixty main groups. In addi- 
tion, there are 148 country symbols. 
International Law is classified accord- 
ing to the Library of Congress scheme 
somewhat modified, which uses the 
letters JX asaclass symbol. A third 
method of classification is according 
to the form in which items are pub- 
lished. Examples are dictionaries, 
reports, statutes, periodicals, form 
books, and treatises. In the case of 
Anglo-American works these classes 
are given the symbols D, R, S, P, 
Forms, and Ty, respectively. For 
foreign law, the same classes are 
indicated by a numerical symbol 
combined with the country symbol. 

The publication of this Manual 
would seem to be a further realization 
of the Yale Law Library’s slogan: 
“A law library is a collection of 
books, properly housed, and organized 
for service.” 
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Honors for the smallest teacher- 
pupil ratio in American higher educa- 
tion may go to the Black Mountain 
College in North Carolina. Appoint- 
ment of four new members to the 
teaching staff brought the total to 
fifteen or sixteen members. With the 
student group at its usual fifty or 
sixty, each teacher will have but 
three or four pupils. 


‘Tue third annual Fire College held 
under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, and 
the League of Kansas Municipalities 
was conducted at the University, 
September 12-15. 


Tue curriculum of the Cinematog- 
raphy Department of the University 
of Southern California now includes 
twenty-two courses. Beginning in 
1927 with scenario writing, with 
prominent directors and actors as 
guest faculty, the offerings of the 
Department now include classes in 
television, color technique, and other 
subjects in keeping with the advance 
of the motion-picture industry. 


The College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Illinois 
has inaugurated an extensive per- 
sonnel service which will cover edu- 
cational, vocational, and_ personal 
adjustment. To establish a_back- 
ground file more than fifteen hundred 
Freshmen will be given a series of 
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group tests which will be scored ang 
interpreted for the use of the College 
and thecounselors. During the course 
of years it is planned to rotate the 
faculty members acting as counselors 


to give as many teachers as possible | 





broader insight into the work of their | 


students. While planned primarily 
to assist in campus adjustments, the 
records and work of the bureau are 
expected to be of value as well in 
placement work. 


The Bookstore at the University of 
Washington has recently inaugurated 
a profit-sharing plan which has 
proved both popular and successful: 
every patron of the bookstore auto. 
matically becomes a shareholder who 


is eligible to share in the net profits, | 


two-thirds of which are thus divided. | 


Its annual gross sales have increased 
over $100,000 since the program was 
adopted. More than six thousand 
students and faculty members received 





a portion of the $12,000 rebate dis- | 


tributed at the end of the season. 


The student-aid program of the 
National Youth Administration has 
allocated funds grossing $21,750,000 
for the present financial year. 


Of | 


the total, $9,836,407 goes to aid needy | 


high-school children between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-four; they can- 
not receive more than $6 a month. 
Approximately $12,000,000 has been 
appropriated for the use of college 
and graduate students; each indi 
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yidual allotment is limited to $15 a 
month for college students and $30 
, month for graduate students. The 
funds will provide part-time jobs for 
more than three hundred and fifty 
thousand needy students of both sexes. 


A wew School of Applied Social 
Sciences has been established at the 
University of Pittsburgh. It is an 
outgrowth of the University’s Division 
of Social Work and becomes the 
eighteenth college at the University. 
Appointment of Wilber I. Newstetter 
of Western Reserve University and 
resident of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work as dean of 
the new school was made effective in 
September. 


Ten recent college graduates have 
been declared winners in a national 
competition for Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation Fellowships in taxation 
and public expenditure at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. The fellowships, 
which cover a period of eighteen 
months at a rate of $1,200 to $1,800 
a year, equip their holders for a new 
profession, that of appraiser of local 
governments. Upon completion of 
the course they will receive the new 
degree of Master of Science in Gov- 
ernment Management. 


An INTEGRATED school and com- 


_ munity is the aim of the co-operative 
| project sponsored by the Board of 


Education of New York City and 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to be established experimentally 
this fall. Graduate students in edu- 
cation will be permitted to use a 
public school as a_ practical lab- 
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oratory. The students will make a 
thorough study of the needs of the 
school in the light of the community 
resources. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, announces a twofold program 
for the project: to train students in 
the midst of a real situation, and to 
get constructive contributions in the 
development of better school and 
community relationships. 


The President of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, Paul 
Monroe, has announced that the 
Eighth Biennial Conference of that 
group will be held in Rio de Janeiro 
during the month of August, 1939. 
Special transportation services are 
being organized to accommodate the 
large number of teachers who are 
expected to attend. Literature and 
full information regarding these travel 
plans will be available through the 
Federation’s Travel Bureau, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Iw an effort to offer additional oppor- 
tunities to needy students recent 
improvements have been made at 
Ferris Institute, including the installa- 
tion of a new library, establishment of 
a $20,000 student loan fund, and con- 
struction of a complete $65,000 athletic 
field. Founded in 1884 as a practical 
opportunity school for people of the 
“big woods” of Michigan, Ferris 
Institute admits everyone regardless 
of age, sex, race, or previous prepara- 
tion who wants an education and is 
willing to work for it. Men and 
women who have reached a mature 
age without finishing high school can 
complete their secondary education 
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at Ferris Institute in an atmosphere 
of maturity, and in a shorter time. 
The school also has an accredited 
junior college, offering two years of 
standard pre-professional work, and 
four-year colleges of commerce, phar- 
macy, and education. 


‘Tue latest developments in scientific 
crime detection and court techniques 
were the subjects considered by 
prosecuting attorneys from all parts 
of the country at the crime seminar 
conducted by the School of Law, 
Northwestern University, late this 
summer. It is the only course of its 
kind in the country, and, although 
attendance was strictly limited by a 
credentials committee to prosecutors 
and their assistants, more than sixty 
registered this year. 


Accorpinc to an announcement 
made by President Wishart, the 
College of Wooster has established 
the Scheide Scholarship Foundation 
which with the income from $25,000 
will provide scholarships for the 
children of Presbyterian missionaries, 
ministers, and educators. 


A vireE-YEAR grant of $36,000 has 
been made to the School of Govern- 
ment, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Adaptation of the School’s program 
to further the needs of government 
employees in Southern California, as 
the first phase of the grant, was 
announced by Dean Emery E. Olsen. 


‘Tae Frank B. Cotton bequest to the 
University of Texas comprises a gift 
of property valued at about one 
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million dollars. It is to be sold fo| 
the benefit of the University’s College | 
of Mines and Metallurgy. 


The campaign for funds for a build.’ 
ing to house the College of Busines; 
Administration of Boston University 
surpassed $1,000,000 recently when 
the Charles Hayden Foundation jn. 
creased its grant for this purpose 
to $586,000. The structure will be | 
erected immediately on the new’ 
campus being developed along the 
Charles River. 


The funds of the educational endow. 
ments of the Emily and Ernest | 
Woodruff Foundation, which is a 
million-dollar charitable and educa. 
tional foundation, announced recently 
by Ernest W. Woodruff of Atlanta, | 
Georgia, will be used not only for 
gifts to schools and colleges, but also 
for worthy individuals seeking educa. 
tional opportunities. 


Tue senate, designed to strengthen | 
faculty representation in the admin. | 
istration of the University of Wash- 
ington, will be composed of 54 persons 
elected from members of the faculty | 
who have had at least three years’ | 
service and rank as professors, associ- | 
ate professors, or assistant pro- | 
fessors. The members serve three-year 
terms and will not be eligible to | 
succeed themselves. Deans of schools , 
and colleges may not serve in the 
group. The senate will also appoint 
the regular standing committees of | 
the faculty for each year. Delegates 
from the senate will meet quarterly 
with the Board of Regents for inter- | 
change of ideas and opinions and 
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advice on matters concerning both 
the faculty and administration of the 


institution. 


A speciat remedial system of non- 
credit classes has been arranged at 
the University of Oklahoma for Fresh- 
men whose ranks on placement tests 
indicate that they are below standard. 
These classes, which meet daily for 
instruction in English, mathematics, 
and social science, are designed to 
teach Freshmen how to study, how 
to take notes, and how to adjust 
themselves to the university environ- 
ment. It is planned to give reading 
tests during the semester as a step 
toward improving reading ability. 
Freshmen satisfactorily completing 
the requirements of these remedial 
courses will be enrolled in regular 
courses, for credit, in the second 
semester. 


A proposep three-year graduate 
course in clinical psychology is under 
consideration by the psychology de- 
partment of Columbia University, 
“because at present there is no 
adequate academic training in this 
country for the profession,” according 
to Albert T. Poftenberger, professor of 
psychology and head of the depart- 
ment. The course, which is already 
in the form of a detailed tentative 
program, will provide for one full 
year’s internship as an integral part 
of the course. Successful completion 
of the three-year program would lead 
not to a Ph.D. degree, but to a 
professional certificate. 


The celebration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary will be opened by Goucher 
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College on October 14 with a con- 
vocation at which the name of the 
winner of a $2,500 contest to select 
an architect to have charge of the 
development of a new campus will be 
announced. The new campus will be 
on a tract of 421 acres in Towson, a 
village on the northern outskirts of 
Baltimore. Fifty of the leading archi- 
tects of the country are participating 
in the competition because the college 
administration has given the archi- 
tects a free hand in developing the 
specifications for a complete college 
plant. 


A. wonprorir educational motion- 
picture corporation known as_ the 
Association of School Film Libraries, 
which meets a long-discussed need 
among schools and colleges, has 
been established. Membership in the 
Association, which is financed by a 
grant from the General Education 
Board, will be limited to educational 
institutions and noncommercial dis- 
tributors serving the educational field. 
The corporation will not itself rent 
or produce films, but it will serve as a 
control source to which schools and 
colleges may go for information about 
educational films. 


A  speciat committee representing 
the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and the National Association of 
State Universities has been appointed 
to study the relationships existing 
between accrediting agencies and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The com- 
mittee chairman, who is President 
Tigert, of the University of Florida, 
plans a meeting of his committee with 
representatives of several accrediting 
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agencies in Chicago on November 8, 
just prior to the meeting of the 
Association of State Universities and 
the Land-Grant College Association. 
Other committee members are Presi- 
dents Bizzell, University of Oklahoma; 
James, Ohio University; Friley, Iowa 
State College; Lory, Colorado State. 


Pans for the establishment of a 
Pan-American School of Agriculture 
as a unit of the Louisiana State 
University College of Agriculture, to 
open in September, 1939, and to be 
devoted to a study of the farm prob- 
lems of South and Central American 
countries, has been announced by 
James M. Smith, president of the Uni- 
versity. Establishment of the school 
is one feature of a proposed co- 
operative program between the Uni- 
versity and the governments and 
universities of South and Central 
America. The ultimate goal of the 
program is to promote better cul- 
tural, social, and commercial] relations 
between the United States and Central 
and South America. 


Srupents at the Geneva College for 
Women in Switzerland are to have 
the opportunity of working directly 
with international experts in eco- 
nomics this fall. In a course called 
“Human Needs and Their Satis- 
faction through the Medium of Inter- 
national Organization” the students 
will collaborate with officials of inter- 
national organizations located in 
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Geneva on such subjects as_ social | 
security, legislation for women and | 
children, and the use of new inven. | 
tions bor modern living. 
will be conducted on a tutorial basis; 
each student will be assigned to 
member of the faculty who wil] 
guide her work. 


Instruction | 


A surpine program which promises | 
to exceed $1,000,000 is now being 
launched at the six institutions which | 


comprise the state system of higher 
education in Oregon. Allotments from 
the Public Works Administration have 
already been made for a $500,00 
chemistry building at Oregon State 
College and a $70,900 dormitory at 
Eastern Oregon Normal School. 
the State College $410,000 will be 
devoted to the erection of a new 
chemistry building and $90,000 to 


At | 


remodeling the old science building, 


Construction on these two projects 


will be under way in the next two | 


months. Applications also have been 


filed for a $363,000 medical library, | 


auditorium, and laboratory building 
at the Medical School, and a $120,000 
humanities building and a $32,000 
athletic grandstand at the University 
of Oregon. 

This new program supplements the 
earlier one of $1,500,000, which has 
recently been completed with the aid 
of Public Works Administration funds, 
and which involved the erection of 
nine buildings on the six campuses 
of the state system. 
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-Editorial‘Comments 





Student Mortality 
RECENT co-operative Project 


in Research in Universities 

conducted by the United 
States Office of Education provides a 
yardstick for measuring student mor- 
tality in universities which has been 
badly needed. The central figures are 
these: Of 100 entering Freshmen, 66 
remain through the first year and 
enter as Sophomores, 49 stay to the 
end of the sophomore year and enter 
the junior year, 41 remain through 
the junior year and enter the senior 
year, and 37 remain through the 
senior year. Some of the 37 graduate, 
and others are enrolled in courses in 
professional schools. 

Stated in terms of mortality, 34 
leave in the freshman year, 17 in the 
sophomore year, 8 in the junior year, 
and 4 in the senior year. With each 
succeeding year one-half less students 
leave: 34, 17, 8, 4. These figures 
are easy to remember as an approxi- 
mate yardstick. 

The mortality is rather more in 
urban universities than in institutions 
in small cities of less than ten 
thousand; specifically, 66 per cent 
leave before the end of the senior 
year in the urban institutions and §9 
per cent in the smaller college-town 
institutions, against the norm of 63. 
This is not, however, a significant 
difference. 

Some authorities have stated that 
the mortality of women is less than 
that of men through the college years. 


This yardstick indicates that the 
difference is insignificant. Freshman 
mortality of men is 34, of women it is 
33-5; sophomore mortality—15.9 and 
18.2, respectively; junior, 8.1 and 6.7; 
and senior, 4.6 and 2.4. 

Ten per cent of students transfer 
to other institutions upon leaving the 
university with almost identical pro- 
portions for women as for men. The 
extremes vary widely among uni- 
versities—from 3.1 to 25.9. 

The most startling fact revealed by 
the study is the amazing lack of 
knowledge of the universities about 
the causes of this mortality. In 45 
per cent of the cases the cause was not 
discovered even by Project question- 
naires. The average university knows 
that 20 per cent of separation is for 
failure in work and disciplinary embar- 
rassments. There are no records in 
the universities for the other 80 per 
cent, and no place in which they now 
can be found. 

Using an industrial analogy, the 
universities carry only 37 per cent of 
their initial products through to the 
end and 63 per cent are rejects. In 
industry any production unit which 
had such a record would be ripe for an 
administrative overhauling. The uni- 
versities are in exactly the same 
position. 

It can be claimed that industry 
can select its raw materials while the 
universities cannot. But even in 
many institutions which have entrance 
standards for selection the rejection 
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is heavy—far beyond efficient indus- 
trialstandards. It can also be claimed 
that boys and girls are not metal and 
wood and therefore not docile material 
to process. This, of course, is true. 

The tragedy is that the universities 
are making few substantial attempts 
to study the causes of separation. 
Such causes may be entirely beyond 
the power of the university to correct, 
or they may be such as to yield to 
correction. The nub of the matter is 
that the universities on the whole 
make no serious effort to discover 
the causes. 

Industry would not tolerate such a 
condition because its procedures can 
be measured in figures, black and red. 
Universities tolerate the condition 
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because they have no measuring sticks | 
of sufficient accuracy or validity to! 
evaluate their techniques of instruc. | 


tion. They can measure a student's 
learning after a fashion, 
cannot measure the teaching efficiency 
of their faculties. In business a work. 
man whose products are marked a 
failures would be judged by prima 
facie evidence to be an_ inefficient 
workman. In universities much can 
be said for the same opinion. 
Certainly it is the primary obliga. 
tion of the university to study those 
who do not return because in the 
study of those cases will be found the 
leads for improving the efficiency of 
instruction. The 


raised itself by a study of its failures. 
W. W. C. 
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A Rare Combination of Passion 
and Statistics 


ScHOLARSHIP AND Democracy, dy John 
B. Johnston. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. vili+113 pp. 
$1.25. 

This book is a rare combination of pas- 
sion and statistics. It is the fruit of 
twenty-three years of direct experience 
in the handling of a great college within a 
great university, and it represents the 
accumulated ideas, thoughts, and feelings 
of the author as he approached retirement. 

The passion is a passion for democracy, 
nor is there anything soft or flabby in 
Dean Johnston’s conception of democ- 
racy. Furthermore, democracy does not 
mean the same education for all. “The 
whole people . . . must insist upon the 
kind of schools that will help each child 
to develop his own peculiar abilities” 
(see pages I-3, 8-I0, 25-35, 96-98, 
100-IOI, I1O—I3). 

His statistics have to do with the short- 
comings of education in attempting to 
achieve the ideal of democracy. Through- 
out the years he has become more and 
more acutely aware that some of the best 
brains are lost to the effective service of 
democracy because students do not have 
funds enough to pay their way. Dean 
Johnston’s studies show in the most pain- 
ful manner the negative correlation 
between the capacity to pay, and, if not 
the capacity, at least the willingness to 
learn. Indeed, students from the poorer 
economic groups do statistically better 
than those who are financially inde- 
pendent (see pages 4-5, 13-15, 33, 65-66, 
103-104, 106-107). 

Failure to cultivate the best minds to 
their maximum efficiency arises also 
because the high schools are not ade- 
quately selective. In the final chapter 
the author points out that “the students 


coming from the upper half of the high 
school ranks are becoming much more 
numerous, and their scholarship is declin- 
ing.” “For the majority of our freshmen 
their preparation does not consist in the 
completion of an advancing sequence of 
studies through the ninth to the twelfth 
grades, a program that would require 
continued effort proportionate to their 
abilities and would represent intellectual 
growth.” After twenty years there are 
more than twice as many students in 
college ‘“‘with only a little larger percent- 
age of successful students; so that the 
waste is at least twice as great.” The 
conclusion is that “the blind urge to get 
children into school had to run its course 
before the schools could be planned to 
meet the needs of the students, and the 
students guided into schools suited to 
them” (see pages 74, 83, 75, 113). 

As men grow older in the educational 
world, they come to have less and less 
faith that the schools alone can achieve 
the objects of education. They recognize 
that other environmental influences have 
an educative effect, or one destructive of 
education. Dean Johnston is sharp in his 
criticism of the newspapers, the movie 
industry, and radio companies (pages 11— 
12). The vigor and directness of his 
expression again and again go to the heart 
of the whole problem. 

This volume is not one of research in 
the technical sense of that word, although 
back of it lie a good deal of research and 
study. There are charts and graphs, but 
these are incidental to the purpose of the 
book—the rapid and vigorous outpouring 
of a mind which has been absorbed for 
over two decades with the daily grind of 
urgent and insistent practical questions, 
but which has not lost its orientation, its 
vigor, its critical faculty, and which 
above all has not lost its faith, enthusi- 
asm, and optimism. One may perhaps 
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disagree with detailed aspects of the 
resentation, but the book will none the 
te give fresh energy and new courage to 
those still in the harness. 
Henry M. Wriston 
Brown University 


A Valuable Book 


Depression, RECOVERY AND HIGHER 
EpucaTion: Report oF CoMMITTEE Y 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
versity Proressors, 6y Malcolm M. 
Willey. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1937. x+543 pp. $4.50. 


This valuable book is among the few 
attempts made by educators to appraise 
the effects of the depression on education 
within the period when such appraisal was 
possible. Quantitative and_ statistical 
statements bearing upon such appraisal 
will be possible later, but any appraisal 
which is intended to reflect the anguish 
suffered by individuals must be made 
while that anguish is still present or its 
memory fresh. The present volume seeks 
to take full account of these immeasurable 
effects as well as the measurable ones. 
The fact that it makes use of the mem- 
bership of the Association of University 
Professors in gathering its facts gives an 
unusual opportunity to include the crush- 
ing effect of the depression upon personal- 
ities in education as well as upon 
educational institutions. 

The study was planned in detail by a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Dean F. K. Richtmyer, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Dean Malcolm M. Willey, of the 
University of Minnesota, served as 
Director of Studies for the Committee. 

In addition to an introductory chapter 
which is a penetrating analysis of the 
problem faced by the Committee, the 
book is divided into seven parts and an 
appendix. Any one of these parts is 
worthy of a separate review: The Status 
of the Profession; Finances of Higher 
Education; Enrollments and Degrees; 
Students’ Problems; The Relation of 
Government to Higher Education; Public 
Relations; Summary, Restatement, and 
Implications. 
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In the treatment of each title or sub. 
title (there are usually several chapters 
under each title) there is a brief review of 
the available research reports, including 
a copy of important tabular data found in 
them, and a record of the findings of 
studies made at the Committee’s request, 
In connection with each phase of the topic 
being treated there is an interpretation or 
evaluation which reveals a_ breadth of 
insight rarely exhibited by students pur. 
suing research in higher education. 

This book is not only helpful to college 
faculties, presidents, and trustees in their 
present problems of adjustment to meet 
the effects of the depression—which 
effects are by no means ended—but it 
constitutes a record which will increase in 
value in the coming years. 

Without detracting from the excellence 
of the other chapters, special commenda- 
tion may be given to the two final chap. 
ters: “The Problems in Summary” and 
“The Broader Implications.” These con- 
stitute such clever and effective sum- 
maries and interpretations that they 
should be published separately and thus 
made widely available. 

FrepD J. KELLY 
United States Office of Education 


A Study of Radio 


Is America Rapio Democratic? dy 8. E. 
Frost, Jr. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. xv-+233 pp. $2.50. 


It is indeed a pleasure to review this 
book. Mr. Frost has rendered an excep- 
tional service to all readers interested in 
constructive values of broadcasting in a 
democracy. The first chapter on “The 
Nature of Radio” sets forth clearly the 
practical limitations of this new medium. 
This same practical viewpoint is main- 
tained throughout the book. 

Censorship in some form or other is 
revealed as inevitable because of the lim- 
itation in channels and time. Mr. Frost 
shows that post-censorship of station 
service is being undertaken by govern- 
ment control, and that pre-censorship by 
the station managers is unavoidable when 
a final accounting must be made to the 
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Commission. We have now a censorship 
by station owners made necessary by 
existing laws. America, according to the 
author, does not now have democratic 
free speech on the air. He calls attention 
to the danger of such private, unseen, 
uncontrolled censorship. ‘Democracy 
must have its prohibitions as well as its 
freedom. It must prohibit that ‘freedom’ 
which eventuates in slavery.” 

The author wastes several good pages 
in the futile effort to define educational 
broadcasting, the same old controversy 
which has plagued the broadcasters since 
the beginning, and caused needless divi- 
sions. Perhaps, however, the inclusion of 
this topic is justifiable on historic grounds. 

The hold which the advertiser nat- 
urally has on the whole system is shown 
clearly in $114,000,000 worth of adver- 
tising in 1936. According to Mr. Frost, 
the advertiser “‘calls the tune.” The pub- 
lic, Mr. Frost insists, has a vital interest 
in radio and will ultimately be the final 
judge of any American system of broad- 
casting. The welfare of the listener is 
aramount and can never be superseded 
: any vested interest. 

The weakest part in the book is Mr. 
Frost’s attempt to suggest an organization 
which would be a democratic compromise 
between the European governmental sys- 
tems and the American commercial prac- 
tices. It is true he presumes in his plan 
that the desires of the listening public will 
eventually determine the procedure, but 
it is dificult to see how his commission 
form of control, particularly when powers 
of the commission are sufficiently broad- 
ened and extended, would be any different 
from what we now have or what exists in 
Europe. A novel suggestion is the pro- 
posal to require all broadcasters to make 
public a report of every act of editorial 
censorship, in order to bring existing cen- 
sorship into the open where listeners 
would have opportunity to approve or 
disapprove the station’s policy. The 
author is to be commended for calling 
attention to the present important serv- 
ices rendered by educational public 
stations. These public stations, the 
author shows, are freer to venture and 
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experiment than are stations tied to 
advertising. He states that such stations 
are “in a position to leaven the lump of 
American radio.” 

All in all, this book is one of the best 
contributions to thoughtful study of 
American broadcasting that has yet ap- 
peared. The author’s careful annotation 
makes his citation of facts and authorities 
exceedingly useful. His development of a 
radio philosophy in harmony with Amer- 
ican democracy will prove exceedingly 
enlightening to serious students of broad- 
casting. Mr. Frost’s volume should 
contribute materially to American prog- 
ress towards a more socially desirable and 
effective broadcasting service. 

A. G. CRANE 
University of Wyoming 


Educationally Current 


CurRENT Issues In HicHEeR Epucation, 
edited by William 8. Gray. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
Vili+153 pp. $2.00. 


The University of Chicago has been the 
hospitable host, each summer since 1923, 
to administrative officers of colleges 
and universities, gathered for the discus- 
sion of common problems. Beginning in 
1929, the reports and papers presented 
have been edited annually by William S. 
Gray and published as “The Proceedings 
of the Institute for Administrative Offic- 
ers of Higher Education.” The volume 
containing the program for the conference 
of 1937 is the ninth volume in the set, all 
of them deserving a place on that pro- 
verbial bookshelf of the college dean and 
president. 

For this 1937 program of the Institute, 
a series of problems rather than a single 
problem was chosen, and men were 
invited to present opposing sides. The 
problems presented are educationally con- 
temporary: Should a Bachelor’s degree 
be granted at the end of the junior-college 
period? What is the place of a liberal-arts 
program in the light of current educa- 
tional trends? Should election or pre- 
scription be given the greater emphasis in 
the organization of college programs? 
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How may recruiting among higher institu- 
tions be placed on a sound basis? What 
should be the relation of the Federal 
government to education with special 
reference to higher education? Shall a 
Master’s degree be required of prospective 
secondary-school teachers? The discus- 
sions are worthy of the speakers. 

As one reads the papers, now gathered 
in a single volume, one finds special 
admiration for the speaker-writer whose 
thoughts flow logically, whose paragraphs 
are clearly sequential, whose transition is 
indubitably clear even to being minis- 
terial, and whose conclusion serves as 
summary. Some of the papers stand out 
as models of exposition, well-outlined; 
while, by contrast, others do not. The 
volume suffers in readability through 
being photo-lithographed, but the cause 
is doubtless to be found in a “recession”’ 
budget. For those students of higher 
education who could not be in attendance 
at the Institute, this volume comes as a 
happy substitute; for those who were in 
attendance, it affords an opportunity for 
a review of addresses heard and probably 
by this time forgotten. 

KENNETH IrRvinG Brown 
Hiram College 


The Biography of an Institution 


Biazinc New Traits, dy George Wilson 
Hoke. Rochester, New York: Rochester 
Athanaeum and Mechanics Institute, 


1937. Xi+164 pp. $1.50. 


Blazing New Trails is the biography 
of an institution which was a pioneer in 
education, written by a wise teacher who 
has both insight and vision. It is the 
story, clearly and engagingly told, of the 
birth and maturing of practical ideas gen- 
erated by the interplay of occupational 
and educational forces in a favorable 
medium. It is the record of the gradual 
development in an industrial community 
of the facilities for self-sustaining job-train- 
ing and, at the same time, for leisure- 
time cultural education. As cogently 
phrased by Mr. Hoke, it is an education 
for the making of a living and for the living 
of a life, not as two processes but as one. 
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Back to the beginning of the nineteenth | 
century the author carries the genealogy | 
of the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan. | 
ics Institute. We are told how the little | 
village which Colonel Rochester laid out | 
in 1811 prospered, reaching out year by | 
year, absorbing more and more pioneers 
and fortune seekers, and establishing 
more and more industries with which to 
keep the new hands and minds busy. We 
learn how prosperity and leisure fanned 


urges toward cultural and material better. | 


ment, while the desire for job security and 
competition from outside early awakened 
a realization of the need of training in the 
processes of the industries which were the 
community’s means of livelihood. The 
author tells how community leisure-time 
interests in literature, morals, and voca- 
tional and economic betterment, variously 
expressed in the form of library, debate, 


literature, and religious societies, were | 


consolidated in 1847 to form the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Association 
and how finally in 1891 this association 
joined forces with the Mechanics Insti- 
tute which, concerned with the practical 
business of life, had started its classes in 
industrial and homemaking arts in 1885. 

The second half of the book tells us how 
the Institute is carrying on its work, how 
it goes about the task of ascertaining the 
unserved needs of the community and of 
its individuals, and of building up a pro- 
gram adjusted to these needs. We learn 
that the Institute has profited from the 
pooled ideas and experiences of such 
distinguished contemporaries as John 
Randall, W. W. Charters, Ralph W. 
Tyler, Frederick Keppel, and Mark 
Ellingson, the present president. 

It was Mr. Charters who discovered, 
for the Institute, that training for areas or 
constellations of occupations was better 
than training for specific positions. This 
led to the practice of charting training- 
areas upon the basis of local demand and 
to the assembling of materials of instruc- 
tion by listing in detail the activities 
involved in the several areas in which 
training programs are in process of devel- 
opment. At present, nine areas of industry 
are organized on a co-operative plan 
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whereby a student spends four weeks in 
school and four weeks on a job. Careful 
records are kept of reports on these 
co-operative assignments, and these go 
into cumulative records along with teacher 
and counselor observations during the 
in-school period to form a sequential story 
and picture which become the basis for 
individual guidance. 

Thus, helped by assiduously cultivated 
contacts with the outside world and by a 
carefully worked out system of counseled 
self-direction and of functional records of 
interests, aptitudes, achievements, and 
behavior anecdotes, students and teachers 
are encouraged to engage in the business 
of acquiring occupational and avocational 
skills in a setting of cultural concepts and 
appreciations. The author shows us the 
Institute as an educational workshop, 
forging ahead with ever widening horizons, 
in the meantime “making worthy con- 
tributions to educational practice in 
occupational training; in counseled self- 
direction for career planning; in the use 
of functional records; and in the develop- 
ment of Jine-and-staff administration.” 

With respect to the third claim, the 
reviewer is pleased to testify that there 
has been no more significant influence on 
methods of measuring or describing per- 
sonality traits within the last five years 
than that exerted by the system of behav- 
ior anecdotes established at Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. As 
other promising methods, utilizing tests 
and rating scales, have largely failed in 
practice, this direct system of recording 
observations of fraits-in-action is receiving 
increased attention and trial both in 
institutions of higher education and in 
secondary and elementary schools. 

No lessons are preached and no anal- 
ogies are drawn, but we can scarcely read 
this little book without thinking of the 
significance and the challenge of the mes- 
sage it implies for industry and for 
education today. One wonders whether a 
union of educational with industrial forces 
in somewhat the same way that gave rise 
to the institution whose biography is here 
chronicled, does not point to the answers 
for some of the labor questions that are 
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now facing our perplexed world. It is at 
least a challenging thought for today’s 
educational and industrial leaders. Edu- 
cation would profit from more contribu- 
tions from the gifted author of this 
interesting biography. 
Ben D. Woop 
Columbia University 


A College History 


Gui_rorp: A Quaker Co.tece, dy Dor- 
othy Lloyd Gilbert. Guilford, North 
Carolina:Guilford College, 1937. 359pp. 
$2.00. 


The history of educational institutions 
seems to indicate that the religious zeal of 
the first part of the nineteenth century 
found its principal outlet in the founding 
of schools and colleges. The heroic self- 
sacrifice, the unconquerable faith, and the 
denominational self-assertion saw no dis- 
couragement in apparently insuperable 
obstacles, but these seemed only to provide 
the challenge for indominatable energy. 
In reading this book, the impression is 
received that all that is necessary to rec- 
ognize in it the history of dozens or hun- 
dreds of other colleges is to change the 
names. When one sees the fighting spirit 
exhibited by the Quakers to promote 
ventures in which they believe, one won- 
ders what they would not do at a Donny- 
brook Fair or in the front line of shock 
troops. 

In 1837 a co-educational institution was 
started, known as New Garden Boarding 
School—an enterprise of the Quakers of 
North Carolina. As such it continued 
until 1888; then Guilford College was 
added, and not until 1924 was the prepar- 
atory department discontinued. During 
this century the undertaking contributed 
many names to the roster of saints and 
martyrs. The struggle for funds, the 
inevitable periodical accretion of debts, 
the sorrow of seeing buildings so dearly 
won being destroyed by fire, the search 
for the proper type of teachers and admin- 
istrators, the growing student body, and 
the concomitant need for a larger faculty, 
birth pangs of new educational adven- 
tures, revisions of curriculums, each 
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carrying a fardel of unsolved problems, 
rovide plots for stories stranger and 
Seater than fiction could present. 

North Carolina was not left to shoulder 
all these burdens alone, but Friends 
throughout the other states, as well as in 
England, contributed generously. The 
splendid work done here, under some- 
what unfavorable circumstances, also 
attracted the attention and the funds 
of philanthropists and foundations not 
directly connected with the college or the 
denomination. During fifty years of col- 
lege history, under four presidents, Guil- 
ford has made a contribution, not only to 
the education of North Carolina, but to 
America as well. Its curricular exper- 
iments, especially in orientation courses, 
were of a pioneering character in the 
South. Mr. Milner, the present president, 
is to be congratulated not only on account 
of the remarkable fortune of tradition to 
which he has become heir, but because of 
an equally challenging opportunity. 

Similar to all college histories, the book 
will be interesting principally to the 
alumni and friends of the institution con- 
cerned. The general reader will find too 
much detail and local reference to hold 
his attention long, but will recognize it as 
a valuable book for reference. 

Georc_E B. CuTTren 
Colgate University 


A Significant View 


CouNSELING TECHNICS IN COLLEGE AND 
SECONDARY ScHOOL, by Ruth Strang. 
New York: Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1937. x+159 pp. $2.00. 


The author of this volume some years 
ago projected a series of five books on 
student-personnel work in schools and 
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colleges. The volume being here reviewed 
is the fourth of the series. The othe 
three have already appeared, and the 
fifth is to come from the press in the 
immediate future. 

Miss Strang has cut out for herself an | 
exacting job. She has read all the | 
literature in each of the five fields which | 
she is exploring, and to write the present | 
volume she has read several hundred | 
books and articles, 264 of which she 
refers to in her text. She has read these | 
all critically, taken the meat out of each, 
and brought the substance of them 
together in eight chapters which discuss 
counseling techniques. The range of the 
job which she has done is indicated by the 
following list of topics which she discusses: 
personnel records, the case study, the 
interview, observational methods, the 
rating scale, the autobiography and 
related techniques. 

The discussion which has resulted from 
this careful analysis of the literature and 
of current practices constitutes a most 
valuable handbook for all personnel 
people. The reviewer has never seen a 
more thorough job and urges that it be 
within easy reach of every individual in 
schools and colleges who is seriously 
attempting to do counseling. 

The author’s point of view is also sig- 
nificant. She not only summarizes the 
methods of counseling students, but she 
evaluates the underlying ideologies. Thus 
the reader has not only a compendium of 
valuable and otherwise inaccessible infor- 
mation but also a philosophy of counseling 
growing from long experience and built 
upon wise insight into the psychological 
and sociological problems involved. 

W. H. Cow Ley 
Hamilton College 




















